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GOODYEAR 



Tires, Tubes, Wheels and Brakes 
for the F-90, tool 


N ow it’s the new Lockheed F-90. For this speedy penetration 
fighter depends 100% on Goodyear extra-high-pressure 
Rib All-Weather tires, super-safe tubes, light-weight magnesium 
alloy wheels and time-tested Single Disc Brakes for safe, sure 
landings and takeoffs. Fact is: More aircraft land on Goodyear 
tires, tubes, wheels and brakes than on any other kind— and the 
number’s increasing steadily, because manufacturers, owners 
and operators have proved them best. For complete information 
about Goodyear aviation products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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Honeywell Electronic 
Fuel gage on 27 Models! 



ALREADY, many major aircraft manufacturers have changed to a fuel gage 
operating on an entirely different principle, proved by hundreds of thousands of 
flying hours. A total of 27 different models are equipped with the Honeywell 
capacitance-type electronic fuel gage. Fuel is indicated by weight instead of 
volume. The benefits? Far greater accuracy under all conditions. 

But just as important as the product, is its application to individual needs. Here 
the unusual depth of Honeywell's engineering resources offers vital advantages. 
Each type of installation is thoroughly analyzed. Variable factors like pitch and 
roll are met before-hand. A prototype installation is used to prove the operation. 
Service engineering is provided. So are technical schools, calibration equipment 
and overhaul tools. 

It is such far reaching operations that have firmly established Honeywell as a 
producer of highly engineered aeronautical equipment. Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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add to this the fact that bearing 
maintenance over this period is 
brought down to the vanishing 
point and you have some of the 
reasons for the increasing trend to 
ball bearings. 


this the tact that they have never 
been relubricated, have required 
no adjustments, no maintenance of 
any kind and you have some of the 
reasons why New Departure has to 
date produced over 159 million 
self-sealed bearings. 


Remember — ball bearings take radial loads and thrust 
from any direction with greatest efficiency. 
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C. F. McReynolds, I.os Angeles. Other sales offices in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston, 
London. 
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THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





ZERO-~ 


• Many executive aircraft owners. . . business men who mustget to their appointments 
quickly . . . have been so interested in obtaining the Sperry Zero Reader* for 
iheir planes . . . that several of the first instruments to come off the production 
line have been allocated to them. 


• Developed by Sperty with the cooperation and encouragement of All-Weather 
Flying Division, usaf, and the Air Transport Association, the Zero Reader 
is finding wide acceptance with leaders in industry who find it profitable to have 
their own aircraft. And the pilots of these planes are getting new assurance of 
on-schedule flying and landings with this instrument. They find that the actual 
job of piloting and making manual instrument approaches is greatly simplified. 


• The Zero Reader supplies information from five essential instruments . . . 
presents all this data on one indicator— heading, altitude, attitude, and instru- 
ment landing information. The pilot merely “zeros" two instrument pointers and 
is relieved of all complex mental calculations. The difficult task of making a 
manual approach on Instrument Landing Systems becomes a routine procedure. 


• Our nearest district office will be glad to give you full information. 
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EXPERT FABRICATORS OF 


METAL AIRCRAFT PARTS 




AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEWTOWN, Bucks County, PENNA. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


July 10-28— Air Age Institute lecture series. 
Parks Air College, E. St. Louis, 111. 

July 26-2 5th Anniversary Celebration, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division, 
United Aircraft Corp., Rentschlcr Air- 

July 29-30— Corpus Chrisfi Air Fiesta spon- 
sored by American Legion, Cuddihy Field, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Aug. 2-13— 17th National Soaring Contest, 


Aug. 7-Lions Club Air Meet, Sky Harbour 
Airport, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 7-18— Special two-week program on 

yM'Wfll 2 ~ 

Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

Aug. 7-20— First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago. 

Aug. 19— Tennessee air progress conference, 

Aug. 19-20— California Air Freight Clinic, 
sponsored by Calif. Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee, Oakland. 

Aug. 25-27-Fourth Annual Air Force Assn, 
national convention, Hotel Statlcr, Bos- 

Sept. 5-10— Eleventh living display and ex- 
hibition, Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Farnborough airfield, England. 

Sept. 7— Pratt & Whitney distributor oper- 
ation and maintenance meeting, Pacific 

T hese flow and drain valves and 
faucets are among many designs manu- 
factured by Adams-Rite for both air 
frame manufacturers and air lines for 
galley and lavatory use. Like other 
Adams-Rite products, they are recog- 

Sept. 9-10— Third annual convention of the 
California Wing of the Air Force Assn., 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel and Spa near 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sept. 10-14— Instrument Society of America 
instrument conference and national ex- 
hibit, the Coliseum, Houston, Tex. 

Sept. 12-1 4— Conference on ground facili- 
ties for air transportation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

Sept. 18-22— Fifth national instrument con- 

All Adams-Rite flow valves are now 
made of stainless steel to assure continu- 
ous operation irrespective of water 
conditions. A 360° swivel base permits 

Several types of easily installed drain 
valves and faucets which adequately 

available. 

Write today for full information on 
these production units or we will be 

on special designs. 

Scpt. 28-30—1 4th annual convention of In- 
ternational Northwest Aviation Council, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 12-13— 1950 conference on airport 
management and operations, Max Wcst- 

-rrr^Tiiw \ 
tiswrt" tis ,T \ 

of Oakland, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 16-20—1950 annual general meeting 
of the International Air Transport Assn., 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 25-26— Flight Safctv Foundation an- 
nual Safety Seminar, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 26-27— 5th annual aviation conference, 

\ \ 

son Chamber of Commerce. 
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AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Air Force will handle one-third of the 
$1 billion in European military aid for 
fiscal 1951. AF will take care of train- 
ing and purchase of planes, aircraft 
parts and equipment for our MDAP 
allies. This disclosure by Sen. Millard 
Tydings, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, is seen as 
further recognizing importance of air 
support for ground operations. In fiscal 

1950, only $S6 million of the SI billion 
in military aid furnished Western Eu- 
rope was handled by the Air Force, 
compared with the $309 million for 

1951. 

A new midget plane race cup and 

E urses totaling $5000 have been put up 
y Tennessee Products and Chemical 
Corp., Nashville, aviation equipment 
makers. The new competition, sanc- 
tioned by NAA and CAA, was sched- 
uled for the National Pilots' Meet 
Chattanooga last week. 

Republic Aviation Corp. purchased 
for $5,332,000, the government-owned 
land and buildings operated by the 
company at Farmingdale, N. Y„ since 
the early days of World War II. The 
deals adds about 1.5 million sq. ft. of 
plant area to company-owned facilities 
in addition to the airport and hangar 
areas. Down payment was $1,066,584.87 
and approximately $426,732 is to be 
paid annually until the end of June 
1960. The company also completed 
payment for $1,330,072 in machinery 
and equipment purchased from the 
government three and one-half years 
ahead of schedule. 

CAA’s closing down of "unnecessary” 
intermediate fields and beacons (Avia- 
tion Week June 19) has evoked a 
strong protest from the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Assn. J. B. Hartranft. Jr., 
AOPA general manager, has written 
CAA Administrator Rentzel asking for 
an investigation into the possibility of 
continuing operation of these facilities. 

Earl W. Hill, former professor of 
commercial aviation at the University 
of California, died at his Hollywood 
home July 3. The nationally known 
expert of air transport was 65 years 
old. He founded and was national 
president of Alpha Eta Rho, aviation 
fraternity. 

Republic F-48E jet fighter was in the 
air for 23 hr. 5 min. out of a 24-hr. 
period during an accelerated service 
test program at Wright Field last week. 
The plane was one of 15 being tested 


at AMC headquarters, at Turner 
AFB and at Bergstrom AFB, to see if 
the lubrication fix on the plane’s 
Allison J-35-A-15 engine was satis- 
factory (see Industry Observer). 

McDonnell XF-88A Voodoo caught 
fire in mid-air at Edwards AFB during 
its 102nd flight and skidded to a belly 
landing. No information is available 
concerning damage suffered as a result 
of the incident. The afterbumed twin 
jet is one of three types participating 
in the AF’s evaluation of a suitable 
escort fighter. 

Aerotec Corp. and Tliermix Corp. of 
Greenwich, Conn., have been declared 
by RFC to be the successful bidders 
for land, building, equipment, stock, 
tools, designs and patents of the bank- 
rupt Warren McArthur Corp. of Ban- 
tam, Conn. A new firm has been or- 
ganized to operate the 200,000-sq. ft. 
plant and resume manufacture of 
McArthur scats as soon as possible. 
Aerotec engineers, designs and manu- 
factures aircraft valves, and pressure 
switches, as well as industrial dust- 
collecting equipment. Thermix is the 
sales and project engineering organiza- 
tion for these products. 

Joint Secretaries Staff is new group 
combining secretaries of Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Function is to achieve 
faster coordination of policy matters 
affecting the three services. The group 
will also handle matters that have wide 
international political implications be- 
yond the purely military matters con- 
fronting the Joint Chiefs. Recommen- 
dations made by the Joint Secretaries 
are referred to Defense Secretary 
Johnson for final action unless the 
matter can be acted on within an 
individual secretary’s department. 

Representatives of 15 principal civil 
aviation organizations discussed civil 
aviation’s place in the present world 
crisis and threat of World War III at 
Washington meeting last week, chair- 
manned by George Haddaway, pub- 
lisher of Southern Light. Original pur- 
pose of meeting had been to plan 
concentration of aviation meetings at 
one time and place. 


INTERNATIONAL 

A special grant of $3 million has 
been requested by the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Aeronautics to cover 1951 ex- 
propriation costs attendant’ on the ex- 
pansion of Sao Paulo's military air base 
at Cumbica. 
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Meet Every Operational 
Need for Single and Twin- 
Engine Aircraft 
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Over the portals of the D. S. Post Office building in New York 
is this inscription: "Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 

of night stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds". We can paraphrase that and say that neither 
fog nor smog nor overcast nor gloom of night now stays Sikorsky 
helicopters from the swift completion of their appointed rounds 
on the pioneering mail route operated by Los Angeles Airways. 

The C.A.A. has certificated Los Angeles Airways, using Sikorsky 
helicopters, for flying under instrument conditions. 

For more than a year preceding the C.A.A. action, scores of test 
flights on instruments and many successful landings in zero-zero 
weather were made. Of equal importance is the unparalleled rec- 
ord of two and one-half years of safe, dependable operation of 
these Sikorsky helicopters by Los Angeles Airways. 

Instrument flight operation is another significant milestone in 
the progress of this versatile aircraft, which less than a dozen 
years ago could barely leave the ground under full power. 

The C.A.A. certificate extends only to Sikorsky S-5l helicopters 
used on the Los Angeles air mail route, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that, because the way has been paved, helicopter instrument 
flight certificates will be extended to other areas. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

Donald M. Latham will head the indus- 
trial mobilization planning dept, of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo. Latham came to the 
company from the sales dept, of Canadair, 
Ltd., and was previously connected with 
the Air Materiel Command's industrial 
planning division at Wright Field. During 
World War II he represented Lockheed on 
the B-17 production committee and was 
manager of Lockheed’s Seattle office. 



Honors and Elections 



Changes 

Howard E. Roberts has been appointed 
chief engineer for American Helicopter Co. 

Francis E. Fainnan has been made gen- 
eral sales manager for General Electric’s large 
apparatus divisions. . . . A. L. Pomeroy has 

Thompson Products. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Eleven Allison J-35-A-17 turbojets incorporating new fuel lubrication 
changes to correct persistent difficulties with the engine’s No. 2 bearing 
have passed 50-hr. Air Materiel Command Tests. The trouble was 
responsible for the two-time grounding of the Republic F-84E. Tinker 
AFB, Oklahoma City, is handling engine modification for F-84Es now in 
service, while Allison is correcting engines now on the production lines 
and some returned by Republic. The engine difficulties have been the 
principal reason that the airplane, regarded as the USAF’s best ground 
support fighter, has not been on its way to Korea. 

► Watch for fewer multiple installations of jet engines in single nacelles 
in new designs. Boeing’s B-47C four-jet bomber will have its engines in 
four separate pods slung under the wing at equal intervals for better 
weight distribution. Secondary advantage is a safety measure, to prevent 
trouble in one jet engine from disabling another in the same pod. 
Experience with the B-47 has not shown that this is necessary, but it is 
an added precaution. 

► Pan American Airways pilots are reported conducting an ALPA strike 
poll as a result of dissatisfaction with through-flight arrangements between 
PanAm and Panagra. Under the “trackage agreement” recently made, 
Panagra planes are chartered by PAA with their crews, at Balboa, Canal 
Zone, on arrival from points farther south. Then planes and chartered 
crews fly over PAA’s certificated route to Miami, pilots say, taking work 
away from the PanAm crews. Pilots fear that PAA plans more such 
through-flight arrangements, and also contend that grievance machinery 


► Glenn L. Martin Co. is completing wind tunnel tests at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology of a scale model of the new 4-0-4 transport, 
with about 10 ft. wingspan. It is complete in external detail down to 
four-blade propellers and carefully shaped engine nacelles. 

► NACA studies of the explosive noises recently reported caused by jet 
fighters at Wright Field indicate the second theory advanced by Wright 
Field engineers— that the noises were caused by soundwaves following the 
planes, intensified by pullouts after dives— is correct, rather than the 
earlier afterburner theory. It was learned that the noise phenomenon was 
experienced with planes not equipped with afterburners, such as the North 
American F-86 fighter. Afterburner-carrying planes developed from the 
F-86, such as the North American F-95A and the F-93, were not at 
Wright Field at the time the noise phenomenon was reported. 

► Avro Canada Ltd. last week began test flights with two new Avro 
Orenda turbojets in outboard nacelles of a Lancaster flying testbed plane. 
The engine has been unofficially rated at over 7000-lb. thrust, but the 
manufacturer’s most specific statement as to power is that it is “one of 
the most powerful in the world.” The Lancaster is modified for long- 
range cold-weather testing in the Canadian North. It has two Rolls-Royce 
Merlin piston engines in inboard nacelles. 

► De Havilland propeller engineers claim their new eight-blade dual 
rotation propeller, built for use with the coupled Proteus turboprop 
engines rated at 6400 equivalent shaft hp., is the largest turbine propeller 
yet built anywhere. It is designed for use on the Saunders-Roe Princess 
which uses eight Proteus engines in four coupled installations and two 
Proteus engines in single nacelles. 

► Latest gimmick in the highly competitive scramble for basic and primary 
trainer contracts is official indication that no production order will be 
awarded as a result of training evaluations started at Randolph Field this 
week. The Air Force training evaluation involves actual training of cadets 
for six months in the three competing trainers— Fairchild T-31, Beech- 
craft T-34, and TEMCO T-35-as against the standard North American 
T-6 trainer. Navy will conduct similar test at Pensacola. Result will be used 
to produce a new set of specifications for a future trainer design compe- 
tition, rather than to award any contracts for the contemporary models. 
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Airpower Expansion Statistics 

President Truman's emergency request for total new U. S. military' funds §10 billion 

Aviation Week estimate of Air Force share § 3-5 billion 

For Procurement 

Aviation Week estimate of new procurement allotment from Air Force share $ 1.6 billion 

Allocation already agreed upon by Congress for 1951 Air Force procurement § 1.5 billion 

Total estimated to be appropriated for 1951 Air Force procurement $ 3.1 billion 

Industry To Double Plane Output 


Truman message to Congress virtually 
assures 70-group Air Force strength. 


U. S. military plane production is 
headed for expansion to at least double 
its present rate as rapidly as the avia- 
tion industry can grow to this new goal. 

President Truman’s July 19 message 
asking Congress for $10 billion for the 
U. S. military establishment, because of 
the Korean situation and other world 
conditions, virtually assures this. 

Official breakdown on the Air Force 
share of the $10 billion was due to be 
presented in a specific Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation request being pre- 
pared at the Pentagon last week. 

► Air Force Share— However Aviation 
Week learned that the Air Force al- 
lotment was expected to be approxi- 
mately $3.5 billion, a little more than 
a third of the total amount. 

Of this, it is expected that $1.6 bil- 
lion will go for aircraft procurement, 
the remainder for recruiting and train- 
ing new personnel and other expenses. 

► Double Force— The additional pro- 
curement funds, virtually doubling the 
planned 1951 Air Force procurement 
budget, are aimed at boosting the pres- 
ent inadequate 48-group Air Force as 
rapidly as possible to the 70-group 
strength long advocated by U. S. avia- 
tion experts. 

The President's Air Policy Commis- 
sion report, issued two years ago. called 
for a 70-group Air Force-in-being of 
12,400 first-line planes plus an 8100- 
plane reserve to meet combat losses and 

► Guidebook— With Thomas K. Fin- 
letter who headed that commission now 
Air Force Secretary, it is expected that 
the commission report, with require- 
ments up-dated where needed to meet 
current needs will be a handy guidebook 


on the expansion program for the avi- 
ation industry. 

Air Force funds not earmarked for 
procurement will go to build-up of the 
depleted Air Force personnel roster and 
to increased operational expenses. 

► Recruiting Program— It is understood 
that the Air Force now has first-line 
planes available to step up its strength 
to 52 groups immediately, but lacks the 
air crews and ground maintenance 
crews for them. Probably first priority 
on the recruiting program will be to 
man these additional groups. 

To build up USAF to full 70-group 
strength, approximately 150,000 addi- 
tional officers and men will be required 
to boost the total to around the 500,- 
000 mark. This is still only a fraction 
of the giant World War II Army Air 
Force which ran well over the 2 mil- 
lion mark in personnel at its zenith. 

To help the defense plants of the 
nation mobilize swiftly to fill the needs 
of the military services on the new ex- 
panded scale. President Truman asked 
Congress for authorization to put in 
new priorities systems for allocating ma- 
terials and supplies as needed. 

To boost the manpower of Air Force, 
Navy and Army, President Truman an- 
nounced he has authorized calling into 
active service as many national guard 
units and reserve forces as may be re- 
quired, and recommended that Con- 
sress lift the present statutory limit on 
the total strength of the armed forces— 
2,005.000 men— so .that it may be set 
at any desired level. 

The President made it clear that the 
$10 billion asked for the U.S. armed 
services was a separate amount from 
any military defense aid to other na- 


tions, and that the yet undisclosed 
amount to be allocated for their assist- 
ance would be an additional sum. 

The U.S. aircraft industry was ex- 
pected to get its first official breakdown 
late last week on what was to be ex- 
pected from various companies. 

► Pentagon Meeting— Air Force Under- 
secretary John A. McCone, was sched- 
uled to meet with the heads of prin- 
cipal aircraft and engine companies at 
the Pentagon to lay out the require- 
ments of the new program. Much of 
the groundwork for aircraft industry 
expansion has already been laid in 
industrial mobilization planning and in 
advance indications to the industry, 
in anticipation of the President's mes- 
sage. (See accompanying story on in- 
dustrial mobilization.) But much of the 
details of beginning expansion could 
only be guessed at until the figures in- 
volved were actually "laid on the line.” 

The additional Air Force procure- 
ment funds, unofficially estimated at 
around $1.6 billion, added to the $1.5 
billion already allocated for the Air 
Force procurement for 1951 fiscal year 
(Aviation Week July 17) will bring 
the total amount available for Air 
Force procurement over the 53-billion 

► Navy Procurement— In addition to 
Air Force procurement of aviation ma- 
terials, there is expected to be a sizeable 
increase in Naval aviation procurement, 
the amount of which could not yet be 
estimated last week. 

Navy was to get S733 million for 
plane procurement in 1951 under terms 
of the congressional budget approval 
earlier this month, and whatever new 
funds for Naval air were allocated out 
of the congressional budget approval 
would be additional. It appeared likely 
that the total fund for additional Navy 
airpower would be boosted well above 
the billion mark. 
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Production Contrast 

Present U. S. monthly aircraft production rate of 215 planes is 
but a sliver of peak military output during World War II. Some 
key dates and rates: 

Monthly 


Date Rate 

Sept., 1939. Hitler invades Poland 117 

May, 1940. Roosevelt calls for 50,000 warplanes . . . 450 

Dec., 1941. Pearl Harbor 2461 

Mar., 1944. Peak wartime plane output 9113 

Average for 1946-1947. Postwar low 130 

July, 1950. Korean Crisis . . . 215 


Action Starts on Plane Production 

New complex problems face industry as manufacturers 
prepare to increase output of modern military craft. 


By Alexander McSurely 

A major expansion of U. S. military 
plane production was already under way 
last week as President Truman, Con- 
gress and the nation faced up to the 
Korean crisis and its potential after- 
math. 

Even in advance of the Truman 
message the U. S. plane makers had 
started to move, sparked by Air Force 
and Navy unofficial indications of ex- 
panding contracts. 

But it wasn't easy. 

► Four Times As Hard-Building a 1950 
plane is about four times as difficult as 
building a 1940 one. Or, to say it an- 
other way, if the plane makers used 


the same amount of manpower, tooling 
and material, plant space and produc- 
tion knowhow, the 1950 production 
would be about one-fourth that built 
10 years ago. 

The difference is well explained in 
the comparison of J. H. “Dutch" Kin- 
dclbcrger, North American Aviation 
board chairman, between the F-51 
fighter of World War II and the F-86 
jet fighter of today’s first line Air Force: 
► Thin Wing— "On the F-51 our wing 
thickness at the root was 1 5 percent of 
the width. Today this thickness ratio 
on jet fighters is down below 10 per- 
cent and if we made them thicker we 
would run into drag and Mach number 
troubles. 


"The box structure of the F-51 wing 
at a point where the load is trans- 
mitted to the fuselage had to withstand 
a stress of about 4300 lb. per running 
inch. In the F-86 wing the same region 
must take a load of about 28,000 lb. per 
running inch, or almost seven times the 
force. . . . making airplanes smaller on 
the outside and stronger on the inside 
means: thicker sheets, harder materials 
. . . that many parts that formerly 
were bent into shape must now be ma- 
chined into shape . . . more complicated 
structures and joints . . . more difficult 
riveting methods . . . more and better 
assembly tooling. . . .” 

► Double Production— Industry sources 
last week estimated that the U. S. plane 
manufacturers could produce a little 
more than double their present produc- 
tion by stepping up to a round-the- 
clock shift basis, with present plants 
and tooling. How long this would take 
was strictly a guess. It depends on such 
factors as: 

• Ability of suppliers to provide compo- 
nents at the stepped-up rate. 

• Ability to double the supply of mate- 

• Ability to get and train the additional 
manpower needed. 

Aircraft Industry Assn, reported that 
monthly production as of July 1950 
amounted to only 215 planes a month, 
and that an all-out production effort 
from this level, could be expected to 
triple production within a year. (This is 
based on a “rule of three” developed 
from study of World War II produc- 
tion expansion.) This would assume use 
of additional plants, more tooling and 
all other means in addition to the in- 
creased manpower and materials previ- 
ously mentioned. 

► Early Step-ups—' Typical of early indus- 
try step-ups reported last week were: 

• Republic Aviation Corp. which had 
called 500 of its key employes back 
from vacation to work on F-84E cn- 
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Five Handley Page Hermes 4s are lined up 
in preparation for delivery to British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. The Hermes 4 has re- 
ceived its Certificate of Airworthiness and 
is scheduled to begin regular flights from 


London to West Africa by the end of this 
month. During August and September it 
will go into operation on the London-Cairo 
service and East African routes, and in 
October over the Springbok route to 


Johannesburg. The Hermes 4 can be out- 
fitted to handle 40-74 passengers, has a 
gross weight of 82,000 lb. and cniises at 283 
mph. A later model, the MK. 5, lias four 
Bristol Theseus turboprops. 
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gines, advised the Air Force that its 
other vacation employes were on 

needed. F-84E jet ground support 
fighter is expected to be one ot the 
major factors in new tactical aviation 

• Allison division of General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis jet engine and tank 
transmission producer, canceled a two- 
weeks vacation shutdown scheduled 
July 31, and will give its employes ex- 
tra pay instead, in order to keep the 
flow of jet engines going. 

• Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
announced employes were going on two 
10-hr. shifts daily beginning last Mon- 
day on B-36 intercontinental bomber 
production. 

• Contracts were issued by Air Force 
and Navy to restore “mothballed" 
World War II planes such as Boeing 
B-29s, Douglas B-26 attack bombers, 
and Chance Vought Corsair F4U fight- 
ers to fighting condition. (Stored in 
preservatives, these planes are reported 
in excellent condition. While not capa- 
ble of performance of today's top 
fighters and bombers, the older planes 
can be thrown into action far quicker 
than the newer ones can be built in 
quantities which may be needed, and 
may serve until the newer planes can be 
provided in quantity.) 

Greatest advantage U. S. war produc- 
tion has today over the days of 1940- 
1941. is in readily available plants and 
machine tool equipment and stockpile 
of critical materials. 

► Plants Ready— Of approximately 1 000 
industrial plants of all kinds built in 
World War II, 468 have been kept 
under government control. Of these 
253 can be put on an immediate war- 
time footing when required. An ad- 
ditional 200 plants are cither in standby 
condition, or are in civilian production 
with a contract stipulation that they 
will reconvert to war production on de- 
mand within 120 days. 

Seventy-five of the plants are aircraft 
plants or are assigned to aircraft produc- 
tion. Of these 36 arc in a military plant 
reserve, either owned by Air Force or 
Navy, and are either "on standby or 
leased with 120 days recall. The other 
39 plants are in a national industrial 
plant reserve, and are likewise ready for 
use within a maximum period of 120 

Aircraft industry plant space in use 
now (July 1950) totals 56 million sq. ft., 
less than a third of that used at the peak 
of World War II plane production 
effort, 171 million sq. ft. That figure 
did not include outside plant space de- 
voted to aircraft use by the automobile 
industry and other manufacturers. (It is 
estimated that they built 48 percent of 
the airframes and 30 percent of the 
engines produced in World War II.) 

► Tool Storing— Program of “salting 


away” surplus World War II machine 
tools for future war production is ex- 
pected to ease the machine tool bottle- 
neck which slowed production in the 
early days of the last war. How these 
stored machine tools have been pre- 
served, and how soon they can be re- 
conditioned and ready for use is a 
matter which has been subject of in- 
dustry criticism. 

The tools stored are general purpose 
machine tools, and there still remains 
the problem of producing special pur- 
pose tooling and new types of tools de- 
veloped since World War II in sufficient 
quantities to meet production needs. 

The national program of stockpiling 
critical materials is another asset to be 
reckoned in production planning. At 
the end of June the inventory contained 
more than SI. 5-billion worth of mate- 
rials, with additional deliveries in prog- 
ress amounting to another half billion 
dollars. 

► USAF Industrial Mobilization— How 
far the Air force would go in putting 
into action its industrial mobilization 
planning was not yet known for such 


arrangements as licensing other plants 
to manufacture prime contract items as 
complete planes and complete engines, 
propellers, and hard-to-producc com- 
ponents. 

However Air Force and Navy have 
made no secret of the existence of a 
number of such licensor-licensee agree- 
ments waiting to be activated if mobili- 
zation plans require. Items such as 
Pratt & Whitney R-4360 engine, the 
Wright R-1300 engine, GE J-47 and 
Allison J-35 jet engines, some of the 
Curtiss and Hamilton Standard propel- 
lers, and the North American F-S6, Re- 
public F-84, Boeing B-47 and Boeing 
B-50 have been announced by the Air 
Force as subjects of licensing arrange- 
ments. Presumably there are others. 

Just where the missiles program fits 
into the current expansion is not yet 
clear. Apparently the early trend is still 
to place principal reliance on the air- 
plane for offense and defense in view of 
the highly scrambled missiles program. 
Pressure to straighten this out and get 
some production combat missiles is ex- 
pected to mount rapidly. 
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Procurement Responsibility Assigned 

Under the postwar revision of procurement developed by the Munitions Board, procurement responsibility for aircraft 
and principal components has been divided between the Air Force and the Navy. Following is the latest available list 
published for the benefit of the aviation small business group showing the procurement responsibility for various 
principal U.S. plants. (There are no standby engine or propeller plants listed.) 


USAF Responsibility 

Aircraft Manufacturing Plants 
Manufacturer Location of Plant 


Wichit 


. Kan. 


Chase Aircraft 
Con. Vultee 
Cessna 


Seattle, Wash. 
Renton, Wash. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Douglas Long Beach, Cal. 

Fairchild Hagerstown, Md. 

Fairchild Winfield, O. 

Hughes Culver Citv, Cal. 

Kellett-Hughes N. Wales," Pa. 
Kaiscr-Flcctwings Bristol, Pa. 
Lockheed, Plant B Burbank, Cal. 


North A 
North American 
North American 
Northrop 


Inglewood, Cal. 
Downey, Cal. 

Long Beach, Cal. 
Hawthorne, Cal. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Van Nuys, Cal. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Engine Manufacturing Plants 
Aircooled Motors Syracuse, N. Y. 
Allison div.,GMC Indianapolis, Ind. 
Continental Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturer 
Continental 
General Electric 
General Electric 
Jacobs 
Lycoming 
Packard 
Wright Aero 


Location of Plant 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Lockland, O. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


Propeller Ma 
Aero Products 
Curtiss 
Hartzell 
Smith, A. O. 


ufacturing Plants 
Vandalia, O. 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Piqua, O. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standby Aircraft Plants 
Air Force Plant S3 Tulsa, Okla. 

Air Force Plant S7 Cleveland, O. 

Air Force Plant $1 Omaha, Neb. 

Air Force Plant S2 Kansas City, Kan. 
Air Force Plant #5 Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Air Force Plant S6 Marietta, Ga. 

Air Force Plant 88 Chicago, 111. 


Navy Responsibility 

Aircraft Manufacturing Plants 
Manufacturer Location of Plant 
Chance Vought Bridgeport, Conn. 


Con. Vultee 


Globe Aircraft 


Location of Plant 

Dallas, Tex. 

San Diego, Cal. 
Columbus, O. 

El Segundo, Cal. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
College Point, N.Y. 
Joliet, HI. 

Akron, O. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Morton, Pa. 

San Diego, Cal. 
i Dallas, Tex. 


Engine Manufacturing Plants 


Pratt & Whitney Hartford, Conn. 
Pratt & Whitney Southington, Conn. 
Ranger Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Reaction Motors Lake Denmark, N. J. 
Wcstinghouse Essington, Pa. 
Westinghousc Kansas City, Mo, 


Propeller Manufacturing Plants 
Hamilton 

Standard E. Hartford, Conn. 

Koppers Baltimore, Md. 


Turbo Liners 

CAA division chief 
discusses problems of 
transports of future. 

Before we find our backyard full of 
turboprop and turbojet transports ready 
to be certificated, we should start argu- 
ing about some of the problems that 
will surely develop, George W. Haldc- 
man, chief of the aircraft division of the 
CAA, told members of the IAS sum- 
mer meeting in Los Angeles. 

He emphasized the CAA's findings 
summarized in his paper, and in a re- 
port now being distributed through 
ATA and AIA, are not proposals. “No 
doubt much of our report is highly 
controversial, but we want to stimulate 
discussion now instead of waiting until 
the planes are readv for testing." 

► Problems, Not Solutions— To make 
that point clear, he retitled his paper 
"Problems Relating to Airworthiness 
Requirements for Commercial Turbine- 
engine Airplanes," from the earlier 


“Civil Air Regulations for Tuibine- 
Powered Aircraft." 

Haldeman opened his talk with the 
point-blank observation that jet trans- 
ports are the next logical step in air 
carrier development, then outlined some 
of the complexities to be faced with 
high speeds and altitudes. 

These complexities are just now un- 
folding, Haldeman said, because a sur- 
vey of the information and data avail- 
able points out a lack of operational 
experience for the basis of studv. 

► Civil Test Program— “Since safe oper- 
ational procedures as well as airworthi- 
ness are an important part of all air 
regulations, the logical solution would 
be a civil operational test program or 
service test, possibly with a modified 
military jet airplane,” he said. 

“However, prior to such a program, 
we must study the overall subject and 
attempt to isolate the problems which 
will develop. With the present knowl- 
edge of the idiosyncrasies of turbine- 
driven aircraft, many of the problems 
can be brought to light, and a rational 
approach to their solution can be under- 
taken and solved, while other prob- 


lems must wait for certification and 
operational test programs." 

► Possible Answers— Haldeman then 
outlined some of the problems and in- 
dicated possible solution or choice of 
solutions. He laid great stress on the 
need for beefing up structures— espe- 
cially around fuselage fuel tanks. 

Though CAA will give consideration 
to including in regulations a require- 
ment that all fuel be carried as re- 
motely as possible from the fuselage, 
it recognizes that fuselage tanks may 
be necessary because of low thickness 
ratio of wings and high fuel consump- 
tion. 

To overcome hazards. Haldeman 
listed these possibilities: 

• Protect tank from damage or punc- 
ture in a crash landing by interposing 
substantial protective structure between 
tank and exterior of airplane. 

• Build tanks capable of withstanding 
without failure any loads resulting from 
the accelerations occurring in a crash 
in which passengers could be expected 
to survive. The feasibility of a figure 
of at least 20-G should be investigated. 

• Isolate and ventilate tanks. 
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• Give consideration to restricting jet 
airplanes to the use of low volatility 
fuels. 

► Exit Factors— Another problem is 
emergency exits, Haldeman declared. 
He said engineers should think about 
larger— perhaps fewer larger openings— 
that will permit speed in evacuation. 
He suggested a definite time limitation, 
possibly one second per person with a 
total time not to exceed one minute, 
“because the progress of fire is always 
rapid regardless of the size of the air- 

Haldcman said recent experience has 
emphasized that positive securing of 
all doors and emergency exits is essen- 
tial. To accomplish this it may be nec- 
essary to require that all exits open in- 
ward. Because inward opening doors 
could adversely affect ability to get out, 
the area at exits should be clear. 

► High Flight— He also considered the 
oxygen problem encountered in high 
altitude flight. 

“In the event of explosive decom- 
pression above 25,000 feet, all passen- 
gers and crew members must be imme- 
diately supplied with oxygen in view of 
the serious effects of anoxia at these 
high altitudes.” 

He listed three possibilities in coping 
with the problem: 

• Supply all passengers with oxygen 
masks and instruct them in the use of 
equipment prior to entering altitudes 
above 25,000 feet. “This possibility,” 
he acknowledged, "has the disadvan- 
tage of having a poor psychological ef- 
fect on the passengers.” 

• Flood the passenger compartment 
with oxygen— perhaps impractical at ex- 
treme altitudes in view of the large 
amount of oxygen necessary to accom- 
plish this objective. 

• Make aircraft structures sufficiently 
reliable so that additional supplemen- 
tary oxygen breathing equipment would 
not be necessary. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, he said, favors the last approach 
to the problem. 

► Smooth and Swift— The CAA expert 
also discussed the aerodynamic clean- 
liness of future jet transports and 
pointed out such planes might exceed 
placarded speed limitations with inad- 
vertent pickup unless they incorporate 
automatic speed control flaps. Any 
device incorporated should be able to 
operate fully within 5 seconds, he said. 

Similarly, jet transports, with higher 
landing speeds, will require better 
brakes and braking systems, Haldeman 
declared. This is necessary because tur- 
bojet aircraft will not have the drag of 
propellers to assist in stopping. Turbo- 
prop aircraft, on the other hand, may 
be able to use reverse thrust. 

Haldeman said that until a complete 
study of landing field length require- 
ments is completed, the CAA suggests 


that the minimum landing speed in 
determination of the landing distance 
should be that used in 1LS landings 
at the minimum glide angle of 3 de- 

Airworthincss of aircraft engines is a 
big problem. Engine life must func- 
tion reliably between overhaul periods. 
Initially the periods should be conserva- 
tive, and lengthened only when justified 
by experience, Haldeman said. 

► Certificated Engines— He said to date 
four turbine engines have been certifi- 
cated for civil use. At least six more 
are being readied. But as provided for 
by Civil Air regulations, the turbine 
engines approved so far were approved 
on the basis of complying with existing 
military requirements. 

He said the past five years have seen 
tremendous improvements and signifi- 
cant modifications to current turbine , 
engines. He believes improvements in 
the future will be on a constantly de- 
creasing spiral. 

Haldeman said his report grew out 
of a symposium of the airframe, power- 
plant, and testing sections of his divi- 

He declared they had experience in 
all four commercial turboprop or turbo- 
jet planes now flying: the Vickers Vis- 
count, the converted DC-3 with Double 
Mamba, the A. V. Roe Jetliner, and 
the de Havilland Comet. 

► Any Questions?— In the question pe- 
riod that followed, C. L. "Kelly” John- 
son of Lockheed good-naturedly asked 
if the proposals were designed with view 
to further penalizing American manu- 
facturers— already behind on commer- 
cial applications of turbine and jet 
power. He referred to the higher safety 
factors, which, he thought at first 
blush, might be excessive. 

Haldeman again emphasized the CAA 
wasn’t yet making proposals for legis- 
lation, but wanted to stimulate dis- 

Johnson set the audience of several 
hundred engineers and scientists howl- 
ing with his next question, "On the 
question of the best location for fuel 
tanks, would you tell me which part of 
a plane would be safest for a case of 
eggs, especially in a 20-G crash?” 


Boeing Testing 

New four-jet transport 
design models prepared 
for wind-tunnel trials. 

Boeing engineers are studying two 
new versions of a 600-mph. jet trans- 
port to determine the final configura- 
tion of the company’s successor to its 
piston-engine Stratocruiser. 

Aviation Week has learned that 


wind tunnel models of the two ver- 
sions, both designed with similar 60- 
passenger cabin fuselages, are now 
ready for testing in the Boeing Seat- 
tle wind tunnel. 

One version uses four single pods, 
evenly spaced below the wings. The 
other version uses two double-pod na- 
celles. Advantages seen for the four 
separate installations are the even dis- 
tribution of engine weight along the 
wing and separation of the engines, to 
present a good powerplant from suffer- 
ing damage if an adjoining engine in 
the same nacelle lets go a turbine blade. 

► Similar to Stratojet— The four-pod 
set-up would be similar to the power- 
plant installation of the Boeing Strato- 
jet B-47C which will use four Allison 
J-35-A-23 engines, each developing 
9200-lb. thrust. (Designation of YB-56 
which was assigned to the B-47C as 
noted in Aviation Week April 24, has 
since been dropped, and the original 
designation for the four-jet bomber has 
been revived.) Engines of comparable 
power are indicated for the four-jet 
transport. 

Except for variation in pod nacelles, 
the wings of the proposed Boeing trans- 

orts will be similar, using the same 

5-degree sweepback also used in the 
six-jet and four-jet B-47s. After five 
years of testing and design study, Boe- 
ing engineers have concluded that the 

3 i>-degree angle of sweepback is the 
most suitable for high subsonic speed 

They are also staunch advocates of 
the pod jet nacelle slung below the 
wing, as opposed to jet nacelles built 
integrally in the wings. Superior aero- 
dynamic cleanliness, quick powerplant 
convertibility, greater safety, and other 
advantages are claimed. 

► Could Use External Tank— On the 
basis of a survey made by Boeing, the 
60-passenger design with a 3000-mi. 
range would be used primarily for one- 
stop transcontinental flights in this 
country. This indicates that 87 per- 
cent of U. S. airline passenger business 
is domestic. But the new design could 
be readily adapted for longer trans-At- 
lantic haul by addition of external fuel 
tanks, suspended under the wings, with 
a correspondingly decreased passenger 
load. 

The new Boeing design uses a tri- 
cycle landing gear with double wheels 
of equal size at all three points. Rear 
wheels retract forward and inward into 
the belly of a figure-eight fuselage, 
something like that of the Stratocruiser. 
Passengers are seated on the upper 
deck, with the lower compartment used 
for cargo. 

Dimensions of the proposed transport 
are within a few inches of the Strato- 
cruiser’s (141 ft. 3 in. span and 110 ft. 

4 in. length). Projected gross weight of 
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135,000 lb. is also near that originally 
planned for the Stratocruiser. It is ex- 
pected this weight would be increased 
for the trans-Atlantic jet version. 

The 600-mph. figure quoted would 
be a top speed at 40,000 ft., with a 
cruising speed of around 560 mph. at 


Los Angeles— Our position in the 
Korean air was strongly defended and a 
revised Air Force attitude toward the 
design of military craft were outlined 
by speakers here last night. 

Major General Gordon I’. Saville, AF 
deputy chief of staff, speaking at the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
annual dinner, upheld emphasis on 
long-range bombers and fast— but short- 
range— jet interceptors as necessary to 
guard against an atomic attack. But 
the Joint Chiefs have not gone all-out 
for strategic airpower to the exclusion 
of all else. Air supremacy has been the 
first mission of the Air Force, Saville 

► Air Support Adequate— Asked why 
World War II aircraft were being pulled 
from moth balls to support combat 
troops in the Far East and why there 
are no modern support planes available, 
Saville replied that he didn’t know of 
any inadequacies in air support com- 
parable to other shortages such as tanks 
and infantry. He said he thought peo- 
ple expected too much of the Air Force 
if they wanted it to substitute for 
ground troops. 

“Air support," he said, "is anything 
in the air from a B-36 down; and we 
have adequate air support in Korea.” 

World War II planes were put in 
storage just for such a contingency as 
Korea, he said. 

“That left us free to spend our lim- 
ited funds for research and long range 
bombers, and jet planes to beat off 
atomic attacks.” 

Saville acknowledged the Air Force’s 
need for program stability— "a sound, 
long-range plan, consistently adhered 
to.” He said the Air Force would stop 
trying to mastermind the manufacturers. 
Instead of giving them specifications, 
then finding out the plane built to those 
specifications is inadequate to the task; 
the Air Force will now describe the job 
to be performed, let the manufacturers 
take care of the specifications. 

► Jet Defense-J. H. "Dutch” Kindel- 
berger, chairman of the board, North 
American Aviation, Inc., spoke up for 
jet fighters at the Aviation Industry 
Dinner. We had air superiority over 
Korea in three weeks, he said, a job 


the same altitude. It is estimated that 
the new transport would have a direct 
operating cost of 10.3 cents a ton-mile, 
as compared to 11.3 cents for the 
Stratocruiser. It could be ready for de- 
livery to airlines 3$ years after it was 
ordered, Boeing representatives state. 


that took three years in World War II. 

"Some criticism has been voiced be- 
cause in certain tactical situations the 
jet fighters seem less effective than 
reciprocating engine fighters from 
World War II. It is quite true that 
many operations can be performed bet- 
ter by reciprocating engine aircraft, but 
it does not follow that our jet programs 
should be de-emphasized. We are 
building jet airplanes because we would 
need them if attacked by jet airplanes, 
and we know that Russia has many jet 
airplanes and is building more. It takes 
a jet to stop a jet. It’s as simple as that,” 
he declared. 

“While we are extremely proud of 
the record the North American Mus- 
tang is making in Korea, we would be 
the first to admit that it could not hold 
its own against a jet fighter. The Mus- 
tang simply could not catch the jet. 
Therefore the jet could choose its own 
conditions for combat, or even do its 
assigned job and avoid combat. 

“It is my belief that all fighter air- 
craft will eventually be equipped with 
jet engines. There may continue to be 
special cases of short duration where 
propeller type airplanes will have the 
upper hand. But in all-out warfare the 
jet is going to do the job.” 

► Missiles Coming Up— Kindelberger 
said he thought planes would give way 
to missiles before very long— “simply 
because we’re reaching speeds too fast 
for pilots, too fast for the human eye.” 

But “in the present interim, when 
our forces in Korea are waiting for 
equipment and reinforcements, we are 
learning what it means to adopt a firm 
policy without having the stuff to back 
it up. 

“It took us from May, 1940 to De- 
cember, 1943 to reach all-out produc- 
tion in the last war, and it would take 
us until about the end of 1954 to do a 
corresponding airplane production job 
if war started today. 

“This, of course, assumes that we 
will enjoy the same freedom from enemy 
damage to our plants and transportation. 

"Looking at the picture from another 
slant, our production in the 1951 gov- 
ernment fiscal year will be about 27- 
million airframe pounds. This is less 


than half the annual volume which the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
said in its report two years ago we would 
need to avoid losing a war.” 

Agency Has Option 
On Flight System 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has currently contracted for one 
complete Eclipse-Pioneer automatic 
flight system with an option for up to 
twelve additional sets. 

Both CAA and company authorities 
assured Aviation Week that a total of 
13 such sets was scheduled to be in- 
stalled soon in CAA DC-3s (Avia- 
tion Week June 17). Award of the 
contract for the twelve additional auto- 
matic flight systems has not yet been 
announced. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines is among the 
operators who have bought the 
Eclipse-Pioneer Flight Path Control 
unit, important part of the automatic 
system. The device, with throttle con- 
trol, is installed on 20 of TCA’s 
DC4-M2s. 

Eclipse-Pioneer is a division of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. 

‘Bumper’ Missile 
In Public Showing 

The two-stage rocket ‘Bumper’ was 
flight-tested last week at a public show- 
ing inaugurating the first guided mis- 
sile firing in the new Air Force long- 
range proving ground at Banana River, 
Fla. 

Aim of the demonstration was to 
check high supersonic speed pheno- 
mena at relatively low altitudes and the 
principle of step firing. Radar and 
optical tracking recorded the missile’s 
trajectory. 

Bumper’s basic component — the first 
stage— is a modified German-developed 
V-2. Smaller, second-stage missile, fired 
from the warhead compartment of the 
V-2, is the "WAC Corporal,” first 
flown at White Sands, N. M,. in 
1947. 

Firing of the step rocket was by 
General Electric personnel under super- 
vision of the Army Ordnance depart- 
ment. GE is under Ordnance con- 
tract for development and testing of 
Bumper, and theoretical studies for 
V-2 and WAC Corporal modifications 
were made by California Institute of 
Technology scientists. Detailed engi- 
neering design and fabrication of the 
two-stage missile were made by Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., at Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

In February, 1949, a 250-mile alti- 
tude record was set with Bumper at the 
Ordnance Department’s White Sands 
proving ground. 


Air Force Position Is Defended 

Saville upholds stress on repelling atom attack; sees 
Korea air support adequate; Kindelberger backs jets. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Purging Lessens Explosion Hazard 

Air Force is planning installations on all military craft 
of system forcing fuel fumes out of planes. 


Danger of explosion from fumes 
collecting around aircraft fuel tanks is 
being minimized by Air Force installa- 
tion of an automatic fuel purging sys- 
tem which forces inert gas into fuel 
tanks as gasoline is consumed. 

First installations will be on B-36, 
B-29, B-50, B-45 and B-47 craft, under 
a $1 5-million contract. Installations on 
C-54, C-47, and all other planes used 
as cargo and assault troop transports 
will follow. The system will also be 
ordered for existing first-line combat 
aircraft and for all combat types now 
in production. 

Fume seepage from containers of 
high octane fuel in both fuselage and 
wings has long been considered a prime 
hazard, capable of being triggered not 
only by enemy guns but by internally 
caused static electricity. 

► XC-99 Damage— A recent example of 
such a loss was experienced by the 
Convair XC-99, transport version of 
the B-36. It suffered considerable dam- 


age when fuel fumes were ignited in 
the outer port wing fuel cell while the 
plane was undergoing modification at 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 

The problem of fuel purging has 
now become vital to Air Force as it 
tests practicability of mid-air refueling 
with B-29 aerial tankers. As a result, 
Air Materiel Command engineers have 
devised a method of sealing the entire 
internal wing area of an aircraft con- 
taining the fuel cells. The result is 
that an inert gas not only replaces fuel 
utilized by a plane's engines but com- 
pletely occupies all areas where fumes 
would ordinarily collect. This forces 
fumes outward into free air and dis- 
persal. Inert gases under exploration 
by AMC have narrowed to nitrogen 
and CO-, both non-combustible. 

As funds permit, the fuel tank purg- 
ing system will be expanded to cover 
all aircraft utilized by USAF. Cur- 
rently the fuel purging system is to be 
confined to the fuel tank area and con- 


tact areas in the fuel exchange proce- 
dure susceptible to static spark. The 
method of sealing off the entire area 
surrounding the fuel cell and tank area 
is still in an experimental stage at 
Wright Field, but is expected to be 
ordered for service test use this fall. 

► Industry Interested— The commercial 
aircraft industry is particularly inter- 
ested in the development of a com- 
plete fuel purging system, since instal- 
lation in civil transports would increase 
the safety factor of airline operation. 

The method being developed by 
AMC for initial use aboard combat air- 
craft envisions purging of the fuel 
tanks with CO. cylinders tapped and 
routed to the fuel tank vent system. 
The shut-off valve controlled by the 
pilot would render this system inopera- 
tive during on-the-ground mainte- 
nance, if necessary. 

The system under development for 
eventual use by military aircraft incor- 
porates an independent and automatic 
purging system which replaces the 
liquid fuel with an inert gas in a 
plane’s tank as fuel is consumed 
and/or transferred by the aerial tanker. 
The inert gas in USAF's contemplated 
system also occupies the entire inter- 
nal wing area surrounding fuel cells. 



KLM credits their "Wonder Wagon” 
with substantial savings in time, man-hours, 
fuel and engine wear and tear. The tester 
is shown connected to an R-2800 (left). 

Purpose is to check out all engine acces- 
sory systems before mounting engine on 
plane or, after mounting, while aircraft is 


KLM ‘WONDER WAGON* 

in the hangar where other maintenance may 
be performed simultaneously. 

The machine simulates action of an oper- 
ating engine in the following systems: oil 
cooler door, cowl flaps, tachometer and pro- 
peller synchronization, primer solenoid, oil 
dilution valve, blower actuator, thermo- 


couples, fuel pressure indication and warn- 
ing, fuel flow, oil quantity, fire detectors, 
electrical propeller control, BMEP indica- 
tion, vacuum and manifold pressure system. 

The “Wonder Wagon” was created over 
a one year period by 17 KLM technicians, 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



VHF Equipment 

Among equipment shown at the In- 
ternational Aeronautical Exhibition, 
held recently at Brussels, Belgium, was 
a British-designed VHF transmitter- 
receiver intended for use in lightplanes. 
It is produced by Plessy Co., Ltd., 
Ilford, Essex. 

Called Type P.TR. 61, this assembly 
provides radio-telephone facilities on 
any one of six crystal-controlled chan- 
nels within the 118-132mc. band. For 
convenience, the face of the unit is de- 
signed to accommodate extra crystals 
in special slots (shown). Firm says crys- 
tals can be installed easily by the pilot 
to provide a wide choice of channel 
frequencies. 

Once the appropriate channel has 
been selected, the pilot can set up the 
equipment by hand, tuning both the re- 
ceiver and transmitter with a single 
control. 

Remote control facilities are avail- 
able, and the unit allows intercommuni- 
cation up to three positions. It is shown 
here installed in the cockpit of a British 
Miles Gemini. 



Cowling Latch 

A unique toggle-type cowling latch 
which features high strength coupled 
with compactness and minimum weight 
is being lined up for production by 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

The latch was developed by King Air- 
craft Corp., Glasgow, Scotland, from 
whom Simnronds obtained production 
rights. Simmonds says it already has re- 
ceived wide acceptance in England. 
Among aircraft companies reportedly 
expressing interest in the new device 
are Boeing, Douglas, Bell and Sikorsky. 


The latter two firms already are using 
latch experimentally, Simmonds says. 

While it was specifically designed for 
use with engine cowlings, it is said to 
highly suitable for such applications 
as cargo doors, access panels, armament 
compartments, propeller spinners and 
similar equipment where high-strength 
fastening is needed. It can be used with 
either hinged or detachable panels. 

The latch is designed to carry an ulti- 
mate load of about 7000 lb. in tension 
and 9000 lb. in shear. Weight ranges 
from 6 to S oz., in four sizes designed to 
accommodate all cowling curvatures 
from 23 in. in diameter to flat. 

The maximum fitting error through- 
out this curvature range is held within 
0.017 in. (from flush with surface). 
Total tension adjustment is i in. and 
cowling pull-up j in. 

The unit consists of two parts: a latch 
housing and a toggle assembly. Only 
four bolts are required for installation 
and there are no loose parts. 



New Nutplate 

Several advantages are claimed for a 
new self-locking nutplate recently 

S laced on the market by Boots Aircraft 
lut Corp., Stamford, Conn. 

Called the “Plate Lok,” this is the 
first nutplate designed on the Hex-Lok 
principle, according to Boots. Previ- 
ously, this feature was restricted to hexa- 
gon type nuts produced by the firm. 

This one-piece, all-metal plate essen- 
tially is divided into a threaded locking 
section at the top, followed by a gap in 
the threads, then a conventional 
threaded section at the bottom for re- 
ceiving the bolt. 

The top (locking) section is formed 
by depressing six threaded flanges in- 
ward and downward. These flanges ex- 
ert positive pressure against the body 
of the bolt, but do not damage bolt 
threads, the company says. Flanges are 
held by tension and return to a de- 
pressed position when the bolt is re- 
moved. 

► Advantages— Advantages claimed for 
this type of construction: 


• One-piece all-metal construction. 

• High re-usability factor. 

• Resists all types of vibration. 

• Makes it easier to control design 
torque values in order to meet require- 
ments of many special applications. 

Boots supplies these nut plates in 
8/32-, 10/52- and i-in. sizes. The part 
can be used up to 550 F. 



Suspension Mounting 

Latest design approach in engine 
mounting equipment by a leader in this 
field. Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., is em- 
bodied in the recently developed RC- 
27A Dynafocal Suspension. 

This engine mounting system prom- 
ises lower maintenance costs, a smaller 
bill for parts replacement, longer air- 
frame life, and, in general, greater 
safety. Reason: Tests and recent service 
experience show the RC-27A system 
does a decidedly better job of isolating 
engine vibration than previous equip- 
ment, according to Lord. 

The new engine mounts are “de- 
signed to provide increased service life 
. . . ground tests and operational ex- 
perience show performance compro- 
mises which were inherent in previous 
engine mountings have been elimi- 
nated.” Lord explains that this type of 
suspension "promotes safety through- 
out the airframe structure by reducing 
dynamic stresses from operation fa- 
tigue.” 

The firm says Douglas Aircraft Co. 
has adopted the RC-27A system for use 
on its Super DC-3s. 

Lighting Control 

Wcstinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, now is producing a new, oil-tvpc 
brightness control unit providing five 
different current outputs for control of 
high intensity series runway lighting 
systems. The unit is designed to meet 
requirements of CAA Spec. L-826. 

With this mechanism, light intensity 
can be varied in five steps from 100 
percent down to 25, 5, 1 and 0.2 per- 
cent of full brightness. This control is 
accomplished through use of an auto- 
transformer with five taps and five oil 
switches. The switches are remotely 
controlled to select the tap and change 
the turn ratio of the auto-transformer 
to provide the desired brightness setting. 

The new assembly can be hooked-up 
to the secondary of a 1 5-, 20- or 25-kw., 
6.6-amp. moving coil regulator. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT "X 

sory case weighs but 30 lb. and is easily 
hefted with one band. 


MIRROR SMOOTHNESS , 


c within 50/H)0‘,000 in. High 
deity air from compressor is guided by this surface to the combustion chambers without 
hieing turbulence that would cut down engine efficiency, so close gaging is needed. 


Along P&W’s Jet Production Line 


Forcefully punctuating a quarter of a century of engine 
building, Pratt & Whitney’s turbojet activity is upholding 
the reputation founded on piston powerplants. 

Its J-4S Turbo-Wasp, claimed to be the most powerful 
jet plant now flying for the Air Force and the Navy, powers 
these fighter prototypes: Lockheed F-97, North American 
F-93A. and Grumman F9F-3. Basic rating is 6250 lb. 
static thrust, boosted with afterburner and water injection. 


Forerunner of the J-48 is P&W’s J-42, used in an early 
model of the Grumman F9F-2. 

Each engine requires more than 12,000 production tools. 
In addition to its experience-proven metal working tech- 
niques for piston engines, P&W has developed special fabri- 
cating methods for its jet plants. 

These photographs, taken along P&W's production line, 
show some of the highlights of the jet fabricating scheme. 
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Why Sodium Cooled Valves? 


The trend of modern engines is to operate at 
higher speed and more economical fuel-air 
ratio. In considering factors which influence 
exhaust valve life, temperature is the domi- 
nant one. High temperatures sharply reduce 
the resistance to corrosion, distortion, and 
fatigue life of the finest alloy steel. The effec- 
tiveness of sodium cooling in reducing valve 


temperatures is shown by the curves below, 
which are typical of recorded test data. 

The curve "Effect of Fuel-Air Ratio” shows 
that as the mixture is leaned out to obtain 
maximum economy, valve temperatures rise. 
The curve showing "Effect of Engine Speed” 
indicates that temperature rises quite rapidly 
as speed increases. 
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INDEXING FIXTURE 

jig is adapted to facilitate location of welding electrode. 
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SEAL CHECKED 


In this turbine rotor opera- ™ TT717T II Here a craftsman puts seam weld on the outer 

i a special gage is em- lAlL-rlrEj IV JhL,lT stainless steel casing of the tailpipe. The 
ployed for checking the diameter of the labyrinth seal welding machine is checked carefully for accuracy before production operation 
grooves on disk. Close tolerances insure seal efficiency. begins. Tube sprays cooling water over weld contact spot. 



CDTUIVI A CC17IYTRT V Compressor unit forms » . » ' ,■ . • After initial test mn, inspection and final run, the 
LrKl!.£il> ASSMBLI base 01 , which engine LUsUi turbojet is ready for shipment. It is rubber cushioned 

assembly is built up. Covers are used to exclude dirt. and sealed in steel drum to insure maximum protection for parts. 
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This linear actuator that performs efficiently 
in temperatures of over 100 degrees below 
zero is one of the many new products recently 


Hydro-Aire vision, research and experience to perfect the 
components of tomorrow's aircraft. Perhaps these Hydro- 
Aire qualities will help you solve some of the complex 
problems of our growing industry. Write for details. 


perfected by Hydro-Aire. Approaching the 
other extreme are products tested for 
temperatures of 700 degrees above zero. Two 


good reasons why you should acquaint yourself 
with Hydro-Aire facilities and man-power. 



■HVDRO-fllRt 


Burbank, Califon 
SOO Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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New Water Flaps 
For P5M-1 Marlin 

Slow maneuverability on water and 
inability to stop quickly while taxiing 
is expected to be licked substantially on 
the Martin P5M-1 Marlin flying boat 
by use of a pair of underwater flaps 
hinged to the lower part of the hull 
near the tail. 

This is being incorporated in the ex- 
perimental P5M-1 and all production 
models of the plane. 

Need for an installation to give in- 
creased maneuverability and braking 
became apparent during tests of the 
P5M-1. 

To overcome a troublesome problem 
in older flying boats with high step and 
long tunnel leading to the tail, the 
P5M-1 has a long afterbody for greater 
water stability during taxiing, takeoff 
runs and after landing. But this addi- 
tional amount of hull underwater 
greatly increased the "stiffness” of the 
plane in maneuvering to a buoy or 
getting through a breakwater opening 

So Martin engineers conducted an 
extensive experimental study in which 
even outboard motors and keel nose 
rudders were tried. The flap installation 
was chosen after successful model tests 
in the towing tank at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Tire flaps will permit operation in 
more restricted areas than was previ- 
ously possible, the towing tank tests 
indicating that reduction in turn radius 
over old type boats will be at least 50 
percent. 

And anchoring the craft to a floating 
buoy will be simplified. With the new 
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CLOSE-TOLERANCE, 
HIGH-STRENGTH, 
SHEAR BOLTS 
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EXTERNAL WRENCHING NUTS 

. . . incorporate the famous FLEXLOC self-locking principle 
and one-piece, all-metal construction. The exceptional 



Send for samples and information. 


tUfBEO 

ONE-PIECE SELF-LOCKING NUTS 

The one-piece FLEXLOC is both a stop and a lock nut, due 
fo its resilient segments which lock positive//, even under 
extreme vibration. Torque is unusually uniform — within a 
few inch pounds. 'Thin" and "regular" types,- NC and NF 
threads. Officially approved by many U. S. depts., 
bureaus, etc., and CAA for aircraft use. 



Write for further information on these UNBRAKO and FLEXLOC Products. 


SPS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


device, the entire anchoring procedure 
will be controlled by the pilot until 
buoy contact is made, in contrast with 
past practice involving, in addition to 
use or reversible pitch props, sea anchors 
thrown out from either side of the plane 
and controlled by crewmen to pay out 
or pull in the line, as necessary'. 

Pilot-operated, the flaps may be used 
paired or individually. Hydraulic power 
for the units is solenoid-controlled. 

Hinging is angular, so that when flaps 
are opened they are almost vertical. 
They may be extended to the full 65- 
dcg., but if pressure becomes too great, 
an automatic spill-over gives retraction 
to an angle where the pressure can be 
tolerated. 

Jetliner Tests 
Pushed by Avro 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd.’s Jetliner is 
piling up flight test time. It already 
has passed the 100-hour mark aloft. 

Latest information is that the craft 
has climbed to 39,500 ft.— 9500 ft. 
higher than its normal cruising altitude. 

It has bettered 500 mph. in level 
runs and its stiff wing permits riding 
through normal turbulence at higher 
speeds than conventional transports 
with “no uncomfortable wallowing and 
much less jolting.” 

One flight of more than 1100 miles 
has been made. And a number of flights 
over an 800-mile triangular course be- 
tween Toronto, North Bay and Mont- 
real gave an average flight time of about 
two hours. Fuel consumption for this 
pattern was 1920 gal. (U. S.). 

► One-Engine Flight— The plane has 
been flown level on one engine at about 
200 mph. on a number of occasions. 
Smooth operation of the craft, savs 
Avro. has resulted in “remarkably little 
trouble” with instruments, accessories 
and other equipment. 

Landing trials disclose that final ap- 
proach speed is 125-130 mph.. dropping 
to 115-120 mph. at field edge, actual 
touchdown being at 95-100 mph. 

Avro says that sharp deceleration en- 
countered with piston-powered craft 
when throttles are closed is not experi- 
enced with Jetliner. But there is enough 
drag in the fully lowered flaps so that 
throttles need not be closed very early. 

Acceleration is rapid, giving a vert’ 
steep climb for obstacle clearance. 

Avro technicians have always insisted 
that there are no special rnnwav or 
ramp problems caused by their jet. They 
have encountered no trouble with con- 
crete or asphalt surfacing during run-up 
for takeoff. They report that there is no 
discomfort to ramp observers as the 
craft moves away. 

Fitting the Jetliner into the conven- 
tional-plane traffic at the Toronto (Mal- 
ton) airport has given no difficulty. 
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In all parts of the world . . . 
in all kinds of weather . . . Marquette Aircraft Wipers 
are contributing a safety factor to 
military and civilian planes. 

More than ten years of specialized 


experience is your assurance of leadership in 


engineering and in operating efficiency. 
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For OPERATING ECONOMY! High revenue ca- 
pacity, high cruising speed and low maintenance 
costs add up to maximum economy for Martin 
4-0-4’s. Fast ground loading features will cut 
stopover time. And remember, the 4-0-4’s basic 
configuration, originally designed for low-cost 
maintenance, has been further improved as a re- 
sult of almost three years of Martin 2-0-2 ex- 
perience with Northwest Airlines and leading 
South American lines. 

For PASSENGER APPEAL! Shorter trips, shorter 
stops, and pressurized, air-conditioned, com- 
fortably quiet cabins will give travellers more 
reasons to fly by 4-0-4. And the Martin 4-0-4 
Airliner can serve smaller airports to help ex- 
pand air travel business. 

For DEPENDABILITY! Excellent low-speed flying 
qualities as well as higher cruising speeds will 


result from the 4-0-4’s efficient wing and flap 
design. Built-in aerodynamic stability will per- 
mit wide range of passenger and cargo loading. 
For FUTURE USEFULNESS! Present structural 
and performance margins permit gross weight, 
payload and power plant changes to meet future 
airline requirements. Turbo-prop engines will 
result in higher cruising speeds, a longer use- 
ful life. 

For complete specifications , write today to: 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 

AIRCRAFT 



SWITCHES 


REPUBLIC’S LATEST JET FIGHTER 


Republic's XF91 Interceptor utilizes 20 Aerotec Float 
Switches to assure dependable indication and control of 
propulsive fuels. 

Aerotec’s proved record of efficient automatic controls 
on the thousands of F47's and F84's that have been and are 
in service earned its consideration when the XF91 was in 
the development stage. 

The XF91 is one of the many Navy and Air Force 
fighters that advantageously employ Aerotec's policy of de- 
signing a specific control for each individual problem. 

Whether the application calls for float switches, valves, 
diaphragm or bellows pressure switches, Aerotec's repre- 
sentatives throughout the country, specially picked for their 
knowledge of the aircraft industry, are ready to offer assist- 
ance on any automatic aircraft control problem you may have. 

Address all inquiries to The Tbermix Corporation. 


Project & Sales Engineers 

THE THERMIX CORPORATION 

Greenwich, Conn. 

THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 

GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 


Standardization For 
Blade Dimensioning 

Aircraft turbine blades may finally 
be dimensioned by a single standard 
method, if the aeronautical drafting 
manual committee of the SAE has its 

Representatives of aircraft turbine 
manufacturers are serving on an SAE 
subcommittee to develop a uniform 
method of dimensioning turbine blad- 

The purpose: to reduce the cost and 
time required to inspect the blades. 

'Hie turbine blade has no natural 
reference from which to dimension. 
Some manufacturers use a developed 
chord line as their datum; others use 
blade leading or trailing edge; still oth- 
ers use space coordinates. Such a di- 
versity of dimensioning means that die 
supplier of the blades must invest in 
gages and tooling for the entire range 
of standards, and this is expensive. 

Time savings should also be realized 
with a single standard of dimensioning. 

The committee plans to consult with 
designers and inspectors in developing 
its recommended dimensioning system, 
according to John Dzeil of Ranger En- 
gine Division of Fairchild. 

Serving with Dzeil are members of 
Pratt and Whitney, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Allison, Wright. 

Bumps Recorded 
In Rough Air Tests 

"Bumps’’ have taken on added signi- 
ficance in aviation circles lately because 
of a rough air study being made by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics at the Brookhaven National 
laboratory. 

NACA is sponsoring the project, with 
the help of Air Force personnel and 
equipment from Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, and the 420-ft. tower on the 
grounds of the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. 

In the program, an AF lightplane 
flies in the vicinity of the tower and 
records its motion in the air by sensitive 
instrumentation. Impulses from the 
plane's radio are transmitted and re- 
corded photographically at five-second 
intervals to provide a common time co- 
ordinate between the plane and the 
tower instrumentation. 

NACA believes the study to be the 
first attempt in the correlation of tower 
measurements of air turbulence with 
aircraft measurements made in flight. 
Reduction and comparison of the data 
can lead to improved methods of de- 
scribing air turbulence mathematically, 
which in turn will aid aircraft designers 
by providing better gust load informa- 
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New Testing Devices 
For Aviation Cadets 

Reaction time of aviation cadets is 
determined by a specialized testing de- 
vice which was shown recently at the 
Chicago convention of the Aero Medical 

Machine consists of two units, one 
housing four groups of lights, and the 
other housing four groups of control 

In use, a problem is set up by posi- 
tioning the lights; each problem can be 
solved by operation of the proper con- 
trol knob. 

► Coordinator— Another testing aid 
demonstrated at the convention was 
an epicyclic rotary pursuit tester. The 
subject attempts to keep a stylus in 
contact with a target which rotates 
within a rotating turntable. 

The target is small-approximately 
the size of a dime— and the task of keep- 
ing continual contact provides a key to 
the mental and physical coordination 
abilities of the student. 

► Training Aid— These devices were said 
to be in the experimental stage. Both 
were developed at the USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, 
Texas. 

Scientists at the base correlate the fly- 
ing proficiency of pilots with the test 
scores those same pilots made as avia- 
tion cadets. This provides data for an 
evaluation of test procedures as an 
efficient means for determining pilot 
capabilites. 


New Stud Standards 

Approval of 92 Air Force-Navy-In- 
dustry aircraft engine stud interchange- 
ability standards offers promise of sub- 
stantial savings in fabrication time and 

Developed by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers’ Aircraft Engine and 
Propeller Standard Parts Utility Com- 
mittee, E-25, 29 West 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., the new grouping cov- 
ers all average studding requirements 
pertaining to engine and prop fabri- 

Included are straight, stepped and 
necked studs, and various combinations 
such as stepped-drillcd and step-necked 

Stock problems will be simplified for 
military procurement, one stud type sub- 
stituting for about 16 previously re- 

J uired. Savings are expected in these 
etails: Paper work, requirements de- 
terminations, storage space for rough 
and finished parts, money' investment, 
and inspection time. Shortages, usually 
a vital factor, should also be minimized 
substantially. 
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Stick-Force Indicator Simplifies Testing 


Spring deflections control voltages that operate d.c. 
Selsyn type indicator. Varying voltage no trouble. 


One of the prime problems in flight- 
testing aircraft— easy measurement of 
stick forces— should be facilitated ma- 
terially by a new automatic indicator 
using the flexure of a cantilever spring 
incorporated in the stick handle. The 
device was developed for the Navy 
by F. Cordero and S. H. J. Womack 
of the National Bureau of Standards' 
mechanical instruments laboratory. 

Advantages of this new stick-force 
indicator: 

• Compactness. 

• Easily installed. 

• Unaffected by ordinary fluctuations 
of aircraft battery voltages. 

• Adequately sensitive. 

• Permits photographic record of forces. 

• Requires but little pilot attention. 
Important consideration in flight- 
testing new types of aircraft is relation 
between force applied by pilot to the 
controls and their actual’ deflection in 
various maneuvers and at different air 
speeds. Pilot force must not be so great 
as to prevent safe handling during any 
flight condition. 

In many airplanes the principal con- 
trol is a tube extending vertically in 


front of the pilot and terminating in 
a simple grip, or handle. Sidewise move- 
ment of this “stick,” deflects the lateral 
or aileron control surfaces, whereas for- 
ward or backward movement governs 
the longitudinal or elevator controls 
of the craft. 

► Usual Procedure— The two compo- 
nents of the force exerted on the stick 
were generally measured by: 

• Pressing a single-component grip-type 
spring scale successively in the two re- 
quired directions, or 

• Attaching strain gages to some part 
of the system used to transmit the 
control force. 

Both of these methods had their dis- 
advantages. The first was inconvenient 
and distracting to the pilot, did not 
give simultaneous measurements of the 
two force components, and did not per- 
mit a permanent record to be made. 
Strain gages are still used and useful, 
but their readings are sensitive to volt- 
age variations, and an amplifier is re- 
quired with more than one indicator. 

► New Setup— In contrast, the instru- 
ment developed by the Bureau oper- 
ates satisfactorily on varying aircraft 


voltages and makes possible a complete 
photographic record of the forces in the 
two required directions without dis- 
turbing the pilot in the normal oper- 
ation of the controls. 

In this device the standard stick 
handle is temporarily replaced by an- 
other containing the sensitive element, 
a cantilever spring whose deflection is 
measured in the two perpendicular di- 
rections. These deflections control elec- 
tric voltages that operate a dual-pointer 
indicator of the d.c. Selsyn type. 

The cantilever spring is in the form 
of a vertical rod of circular cross-section, 
the lower end being held firmly as a 
post in the base of the unit. At the 
top of the rod a sphere is attached, and 
about the sphere is clamped the cyl- 
indrical handle, thus effectively local- 
izing the application of force by the 
pilot at essentially one point. 

Flexure of the rod is then a measure 
of the transverse force exerted through 
the handle and spherical joint. 

► Operation— When the rod is bent by 
the application of a force at the handle, 
it deflects one or both of two flat 
spring strips mounted vertically beside 
the rod, attached at the lower end but 
free at the upper end to swing out with 
the rod as it bends. The flat strips are 
mounted in vertical planes that are 
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hydraulic equipmer 


For both 1500 and 3000 PSI hydraulic systems 
Bendix-Pacific offers you dependable products backed by an 
established company with a nationwide service depart- 
ment. The products shown on this page are typical of the 
more than 70 proprietary items available. In addition 
to these products Bendix-Pacific offers its full facilities to 
design products to meet your specialized requirements or 
to manufacture to your own specifications. 



PRESSURE REDUCING VALVES 
One-way types — Reducers incorporating 
relief valves— pressure compensated types. 
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®ADEL 

3000 PSI NON -INTERFLOW 
4 -WAY SELECTOR VALVES* 

The first * extremely iow handle load 

Non-Interflow * moee'than'meets propose^aNrequirements 
Selector Valve • minimum wearing parts 

Here's Adel's new line of lightweight 3000 psi, non-interflow 4 -Way Disc 
Type Selector Valves with extremely low handle torque, negligible 
pressure drop and excellent leakage characteristics. More than meeting the 
latest proposed AN Specification requirements, they represent the most 
advanced engineering design for 3000 psi manually-operated Selector Valves. 
Non-interflow design completely eliminates all undesirable interflow when 
changing shaft positions. No moving packings under system pressure. 
Hydraulic sealing is accomplished by hardened surfaces that are optically flat 
within one eleven-millionth of an inch. Available with or without detents 
in 34", Vi' and 34" line sizes with a wide variety of flow patterns. 

Adel Precision Products Corp., 10777 Van Owen Street, Burbank, Calif. 



at right angles, so that one strip is de- 
flected by motion of the rod at right 
angles to that which deflects the other. 

Outward or inward motion of either 
of the strips moves a lever attached to 
the brush shaft of the corresponding 
Selsyn transmitter, causing rotary mo- 
tion of the brushes of the transmitter. 

The voltages thus produced are trans- 
mitted to two commercial d.c. Selsyn 
indicators, which show motion in the 
two perpendicular directions. Both 
indicators are housed in one case hav- 
ing a single 360-deg. scale graduated 
directly in pounds of force. A second 
dual indicator may be connected in 
parallel with the first for duplication. 

Since the deflection of the spring rod 
is proportional to the force applied to 
the handle, and since the rotation of the 
brushes is nearly linear with respect to 
the rod deflection, a force indicator 
with essentially linear scale results. 

► Handle Details— When no force is be- 
ing exerted on the handle, it is kept 
coaxial with the vertical rod by a coiled 
spring and plunger placed in a cylin- 
drical cavity within the handle just 
above the sphere to which the handle 
is clamped. The handle is only bearing- 
tight about the sphere, which is screwed 
to the top of the rod. 

When the handle is displaced, the 
compressed spring presses the plunger 
down against a flattened part of the 
sphere and acts to return the handle 
to the neutral position. 

► Force Measured— The instrument is 
designed to measure a maximum force 
of 200 lb. in each of the two perpen- 
dicular systems separately, or a maxi- 
mum of approximately 140 lb. in both 
systems simultaneously. A d.c. voltage 
between 22 and 28 is required, with 
a current of 50ma. at 28v. 

An eight-wire cable connects the 
transmitter and indicator units. The 
circuit includes two 100-ohm protec- 
tive resistors and four 7600-ohm rheo- 
stat segments obtained from ordinary 
potentiometers, as well as four pairs of 
silver brushes and four contact bars 
of silver wire. Entire equipment, ex- 
clusive of leads, weighs about 3 lb. 

► Calibration— The instrument is cali- 
brated by hanging weights from the 
handle, held in a horizontal position. 
By changing the length of the lever 
operating the brush shaft, the calibra- 
tion may be adjusted within a rather 
broad range. A special screw, slider, and 
drum are provided for making this ad- 
justment, which may be conveniently 
performed after removing the case cover. 

Tests of a typical instrument show 
a maximum hysteresis of the order of 
2 percent of full-scale value; thus the 
uncertainty in reading is about 1 per- 
cent of the full-scale range. The cali- 
bration curve deviates about 2 percent 
from linearity, and the sensitivity is 
about 0.3 percent of the full scale. 
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Performance Points to Pesco First! 
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BROTHER, its as COLD in here 
... as it is 7 miles straight up! 


It’s 70°F below zero inside this “Cold Box”, yet the Pesco 
dual, high-pressure fuel pump you see coated with ice starts 
readily, and goes right along pumping 1,300 gallons of jet 
engine fuel every hour . . . hour after hour. 

This is only one of many equally severe and grueling tests 
to which Pesco fuel pumps are being subjected continuously 
in Pesco’s new fuel pump test laboratory ... a complete build- 
ing in which every condition under which the latest jet planes 
must operate can be simulated accurately. 

It is this constant testing, research and experimentation, plus 
manufacturing techniques of the highest precision that have long 
made Pesco aviation products standard equipment on military 
and commercial aircraft. For complete information, write: 


borg-warner corporation 

24700 NORTH MILES ROAD BEDFORD. OHIO 
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AIRCRAFT WIRE AND CABLE 



If IT'S quality you're after — if its quantity you want 
— if it's a special specification you need. Auto-Lite 
has the answer. In 39 years' experience, Auto-Lite 
research and advanced laboratory skills have 
assisted leading aircraft manufacturers in meeting 
difficult wire and cable problems. Today, the 




SALES & SERVICE 



BIG B-18 carries 1000 gal. of insecticide, can spray a long, wide swath. Popular . . . 



BT-13s seen at Tyler’s Masscpequa, L. I, base, are licensed to take 100 gal. each. 

Tyler Grows With Spray Boom 

Big East Coast operator has large fleet busy all over the 
U. S. and is making plans to expand to Australia. 


One of the country’s largest spray/ 
dust operators, Tyler Flight Service 
Corp., is up to its prop hubs in what 
looks to be the biggest year yet for agri- 
cultural aviation. 

The company now has more than 20 
pilots scattered over the country man- 
ning converted World War II trainers 
and bombers in the war against crop 

Fight '/yder planes— seven Convair 
BT-1 3s and a Douglas B-l 8-are working 
over an estimated 212,000 acres of 
Oregon forests to stamp out the spruce 
bud worm. The company originally had 
contracted to handle 100,000 acres in 
this location, but two of the other oper- 
ators sharing the total job have since 
dropped out, and Tyler is finishing off 
their spreads. On completion of this 
task, the planes will head eastward, fill- 
ing other scheduled contracts in their 
path. Other groups are working through 
large southeastern areas. 

► Big Outfit Needed— Operations on this 
scale require a big, well-seasoned organi- 
zation. Many an aspiring dust/sprayer, 
hoping to cash in on the boom in this 
field has learned this the hard way and 
sought other means of making his air- 
plane pay its way. Nevertheless, there 
are still scores of hopefuls plunging into 


the business, plaguing the big operators 
by underbidding, and then very often 
failing to handle the task properly. 

Tyler’s setup is a typical example of 
what it takes to keep going in this 
fiercely competitive, grueling field. Ken 
W. Tyler incorporated his company in 
New York in March 1945. Its beginning 
was modest. He started with one re- 
worked Naval Aircraft Factory N3N-3 
biplane trainer. He spent much of his 
time studying numerous insecticide 
formulas for fighting pests plaguing New 
York and New Jersey. Technicians 
from Standard Oil, Hercules Powder. 
Shell Oil and other companies helped. 
► Working Out the Bugs— For the next 
three years the company did experi- 
mental work with various insecticides 
and means of applying them. In the 
course of this research, a fully equipped 
machine shop was built up to produce 
spray equipment tailored to meet the 
company's desires. In 1949 Tyler Flight 
Service felt ready for the big time. 

Accordingly the company bid on and 
was awarded a contract to spray the en- 
tire Cape Cod peninsula against the 
gypsy moth. The project entailed an 
area covering 207,600 acres. Into the 
battle Tyler threw a half-dozen biplane 
Wacos, Stearmans and N3Ns, BT-1 3s, 


a Douglas B-18 converted twin-engine 
bomber, and three rented helicopters— 
the latter used for precision spraying 
around lakes, ponds and streams. It 
was a back-breaking job, with planes and 
pilots starting at 4 a.in. and working 
seven days a week. A major problem was 
keeping the spray pipeline filled. The 
Cape Cod project established Tyler. 

It takes superb piloting to carry out 
an operation of this scope. And because 
work is carried on far from home, the 
pilots must more often than not double 
as mechanics and work over the planes 
they fly. 

But, the work is highly remunerative. 
Tyler pilots are said to receive a base 
pay of $50 weekly, plus $7 per diem ex- 
penses when away from the home base 
at Masscpequa, L. I., plus $2.50 per 
flight hour— and flight time generally ex- 
ceeds 10 hours daily. Pilots put in 
about 500-600 flying hours per year. 

The company has a full-time ento- 
mologist and staff, also a full-time sales- 
man constantly on the road rounding up 
business. 

► Present Equipment— Flying equip- 
ment now consists of three NAF 
N3N-3s, licensed to carry 65-70 gal. 
spray each; two B-l 8s (1000 gal. each); 
15 Convair BT-1 3s (over 100 gal. each); 
1 Waco UPF-7 (80 gal.), and 1 Stear- 
man PT-17 used for dusting and able to 
handle 500 lb. of dust. 

Helicopters are hired when needed. 
The company has a stock interest in 
the Gyrodyne Corp. of America. If 
contracts now being negotiated work 
out, it is said that Tyler plans to pur- 
chase several Helidyne craft from the 
company. 

Tyler is anxious to get started in oper- 
ating overseas, and if a favorable dollar 
exchange can be worked out, Australia 
will be the next scene of operations. It 
is estimated that about 30 BT-1 3s and 
several C-47s will be used there. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 

AND DISTRIBUTORS 


► Flight Films Available-Airport op- 
erators interested in promoting aviation 
interest among local groups can obtain 
motion pictures free from several or- 
ganizations. Shell Oil Co.'s series is 
entitled “How an Airplane Flies.” It ex- 
plains the theory of flight in simple 
terms. Write die company at 50 W. 
50 St., New York, N. Y. CAA lists 
about 1 50 film strips and 300 reels in 
a new catalogue. Films may be bor- 
rowed for two weeks. The catalogue 
can be obtained from CAA Third 
Region Office, O’Hare Field, Park 
Ridge, 111. 
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LETTERS 


He’s Disillusioned 

Your article in Aviation Week June 12, 
"Let's See Today's Planes Today,” has some 
very interesting facts. I would like to offer 
some comments. 

To review a little history: about 1928, 
Curtiss built the first production line air- 
plane, the Robin — which was a real three 
place airplane — for full sized people — it 
struggled along on 90 or 110 hp. (OX-5) 
at about 85 or 90 mph. It was quite stable 
and comfortable. However, it had big 
fat wings with struts hanging out in the 

A little later, a Cessna with a 145-hp. 
engine, no struts, and room for 31 people, 
cruised at nearly 145 (advertised that way, 
anyway) . 

Then there was the Monocoupe, still with 
the struts, but a two place airplane with no 
restrictions on speed or acrobatics, which 
cruised better than 100 mph. on 90 hp. 

All of these airplanes arc about 20 years 
old, and yet we are supposed to look at the 
'49 and ’50 models as today's airplanes. We 
still have the struts, we still haven't matched 
the performance of the Monocoupe or the 
Cessna, and besides that, one has to be a 
contortionist to climb into the so-called pri- 
vate airplane. There arc exceptions, of 
course. The Globe Swift, the Navion and 
the Bonanza are quite easy to enter. They 
have performance, but look at the a) rice. 

From all appearances, the Cessna 140 is 
the old 1939 or ’40 Luscombe. I have flown 
both quite a bit and I can’t see enough im- 
provement to mention. 

I don’t claim to be an expert, as I have 
only lived around airplanes since 1927, only 
manage to fly about 80 to 100 hours a 
month. I have tried to use private planes 
for business but with not too much success. 

With no personal affront intended, I 
think a better title would have been "Let’s 
Sell Yesterday’s Planes Today.” The record 
shows that few people keep planes very 
long, or buy more than once. 

One small group has endeavored to pro- 
duce a modern plane, with some real per- 
formance, yet with low landing speed and 
ease of handling — the Streak — a two place 
with retractable gear, clean design, good 
visibility and with speeds up around the 
200 mark with 90 hp. This may be a little 
extreme compared to the present lightplane, 
but it is a good indicator. 

A year or so ago I took a plane on a cross 
country of a week or so. At one small air- 
port in Pennsylvania, the fitting that sup- 
ports the tail wheel cracked thru. Ap- 
parently, it was an old crack that had 
spread. Initially a very poor design with no 
thought of maintenance built in. The whole 
tail assembly had to be removed to rivet the 
new fitting to the fuselage. My loss was 
two days and cost the owner a lot more 
than it should have — not because the repair 
man stuck him, but because of the design 
which forced so many hours of labor for 
the small repair. 

With the knowledge of aerodynamics that 
is available today 1 see no reason for trying 


to pawn these antiques off on the public. 
If I am not mistaken (1 might be) the Cub 
is still using an airfoil of the first world 

Is there any reason why a clean airplane 
cannot be built for the same price that these 
old fashioned barn doors are selling at? 

Imagine the auto industry trying to sell 
Model T Fords. They know better. They 
modernized, built in some performance, 
brought the price to a level that could be 
afforded by many. They sell autos and don’t 
have the worry of What’s Wrong with the 
Private Car Industry. 

The best cure for the lightplane market 
would be to follow the example of the auto 
industry and give the people something 
interesting. Maybe a Swift with tricycle 
gear, for about $2500, would be interesting 
to clubs — a fast airplane, easy to fly, staff 
resistant, and inexpensive to operate. 

At the present, if I wish to take my 
family with me, 1 have to pay a minimum 
of $12 per hour (only by bargaining), other- 
wise $15.00 — not a modern four place air- 
plane — an old design Stinson 150 which 
uses about 80% of power to get 110 with 
four people. If I want to fly above the 
airspeeds of 1930, I have to pay $20 or 
more per hour for a Navion or Bonanza. 
Result, I leave my family behind, drive, or 
go by airline. 

Your reply with some answers that may 
prove I am disillusioned, will be appre- 

E. W. Lawler 
2291 Hill Road 
Westfield, N. J. 

ALPA’s Short Hauler 

Your Apr. 17 issue with a full page to 
"Pilots' Idea of Short-Haul Plane" caught 
my eye while catching up on Aviation 
Week after a recent trip. 

ALPA’s specifications reminded me of 
specs a grocer in my neighborhood conver- 
sationally outlined to me as a way aviation 
probably could be improved for all. 

Their list of safety' factors is substantial 
yet they agree to either a high wing or low 
wing configuration. Have they considered 
that a high wing job represents roughly a 
five-ton weight over quite a few of the pas- 
sengers and in a severe belly landing this 
weight is quite apt to flatten the fuselage 
like the proverbial pancake? 

Many of the safety factors arc the prime 
factors of airplane design and therefore 
should not have to "play a large part in 
ALPA’s proposals." They state briefly "no 
electrical valves,” but they don’t say where 
to put all the knobs for the manually 
controlled valves. 

Specifying engine exhaust heat for cabin, 
cockpit and thermal anti-icing is like a plan- 
ner of home buildings specifying solar heat 
— it can be done but at the present time 
the most reliable and least expensive systems 
are installed. For long time reliability, low 
initial and maintenance costs and for weight 
saving, it is a fact, that combustion heaters 
far surpass engine exhaust exchangers. 


In regard to safety alone, I challenge any- 
one to submit factual data which places 
engine exhaust exchangers above combus- 

It may be said that my opinion is biased 
because I represent a combustion heater 
manufacturer yet, considering this possibil- 
ity, where is there any untruth in my para- 
graph above? Years ago horse and buggy 
owners would shout, "Get a horse” to oper- 
ators of the new tangled automobile and 
this situation is a similar example of ALPA 
specifying exhaust heat instead of combus- 

I certainly don’t intend to alienate any 
of my ALPA friends but perhaps the pilot 
or pilots making up these specs were fa- 
tigued from the high-fatigue cockpit arrange- 
ment of present planes? 

Arthur J. Droce 
8519-87th Street 
Woodhaven, L. I., N. 2. 

BOAC’s Record 

We noticed on page 50 of the June 5 
Aviation Week, that AOA had made a 
record crossing from Shannon to New York 
in 11 hours and 37 minutes. 

Although we did not publish anything 
on this subject, we had a crossing from 
Shannon to New York on May 27 of 11 
hours and 10 minutes which, I believe, will 
constitute a record. The flight was in com- 
mand of Capt. C. M. Longden with 41 
passengers aboard. 

Rowene Miller, Reference Assistant 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 
Western division 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Turbo Cyclone 

Knowing Irv Stone of old, it is routine 
performance when he does an exceptionallv 
good job of writing and reporting, but I 
could not refrain from letting you know 
that all of us felt that he did an even more 
exceptional job in the story of the Wright 
Turbo Cyclone in the May 29 issue of 
Aviation Week. We are deeply indebted 
to him for a competent, complete and 
altogether a fine piece of workmanship. . . . 

Leslie E. Neville 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, 20, N. Y. 

Another Australian 

I want to let you know that ... I see 
Trans-Australia Airlines' copy of Aviation 
Week regularly. I rate your magazine as 
right up amongst the best. It has advertise- 
ments, yes, but it has real information also, 
without one’s having to spend so much time 
wading through the advertisements to see if 
there is any real meat in it. . . . 

J. J. Davies 


Trans-Australia Airlines 
Melbourne Cl, Australia 
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from small precision gears... 

to large intricate propellor hubs 

Steel Products research, engineering, manufacturing, inspection, 

testing and performance combine to provide the ultimate in contract 
manufacturing. Steel Products has the experience, skilled personnel and know-how to 
meet the practical needs of aircraft and other precision manufacturers. 

Why not let this Steel Products combination help solve your problem? 

Send your inquiry or your blueprints for quotations. 
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ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS • SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THIS MAN WOULDN'T NEGLECT 



A MACHINE IN HIS PLANT 

.yet he hasn’t 
had a Chest 
X-Ray! 


He checks every piece of mechanical equipment he 
owns for wear, lubrication, efficiency. 

Yet he fails to take the simple precaution of a Chest X-Ray to make sure 
he does not have tuberculosis. Not became he’s opposed to the X-Ray. 
Simply because he is not sufficiently informed— or just hasn't taken the 
time and trouble, or does not realize the seriousness of the problem. 

A Chest X-Ray is the first step toward detecting tuberculosis in its early 
stages. And in its early stages it can be cured with the least loss of time 
from work. 


So, if you’re the man above, that one simple reason should make you 
get your Chest X-Ray— today. But listen, see how serious this really is : 



Between the ages of 15 and 34, tuberculosis leads all other diseases as 
a cause of death— although at no age are you safe from TB. Yet, if everyone 
does his part by getting a Chest X-Ray periodically, and the majority of 
cases thus discovered are followed up, we can eliminate TB entirely as a 
public health hazard ! 

Will you do your part today? Get a Chest X-Ray. It may mean your life ! 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


are available / 
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The NEW 1950 


/ Aviation Week AIRPORT DIRECIORV 
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Whether you want a quick check on runway lengths 
at other fields, radio data, hangar facilities 
or other specialized flight planning information . . . 
it’s all available in easy-to-get-at form in the 
1950 AVIATION WEEK AIRPORT DIRECTORY. 
There is no other single reference source, no 
other Directory offering such a service 
on a national basis. 


Get yours now. They are selling fast. 

With your copy of the Directory you can quickly 
and easily get all information needed on more than 
6,000 airports and seaplane bases. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail 

today in the reply envelope or drop in at your 

nearest Air Associates Dealer: 

Air Associates Incorporated, Teterboro, New Jersey, 
3200 Love Field Drive, Dallas, Texas; 1231 
Airway, Glendale, Cal.; International Airport, 
Branch P. O., Miami, Fla.; Snyder Aircraft Division 
of Air Associates, 5315 West 63rd St., Chicago 38, 
Illinois; Sullivant Avenue Airport, Columbus, Ohio; 
1525 Broadway, Denver, Col.; Municipal Airport, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 



Indispensable information 
for those who fly or 
service the flying public. 


Yes, please send me copies of the Aviation Week 

AIRPORT DIRECTORY 

□ Please bill me at time of shipment 



AIR TRANSPORT 


Trans-Atlantic Test: PAA vs. TWA 

Opinion written before President approved PAA-AOA 
merger reflects earlier CAB thinking on competition. 


TWA faced the biggest challenge in 
its 21-year history last week as the tem- 
porary’ legal barrier to Pan American 
Airways' absorption of American Over- 
seas Airlines was removed. 

A Federal judge in Washington, 
D. C., lifted a restraining order which 
for several days prevented the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from issuing its de- 
cision approving the PAA-AOA merger. 
The judge said CAB acted legally when, 
at President Truman’s direction, it re- 
versed itself and approved sale of 
American Overseas (Aviation Week 
July 17). 

More legal action over the decision 
is in prospect, and it will take some 
time to make formal transfer of AOA’s 
assets. But except for contract details. 
Pan American’s acquisition of AOA 
for $17,450,000 is a reality. In 1952, 
the whole North Atlantic route prob- 
lem will come up before CAB again. 

► PAA Colossus Seen— Can TWA 
alone compete effectively with a 
strengthened Pan American for the 
U. S. share of trans-Atlantic air traffic? 
Former CAB Chairman Joseph J. 
O’Connell, Jr., and member Russell 
Adams are convinced it cannot. They 
foresee an unequal struggle with a Pan 
American colossus which will result 
cither in elimination of TWA from the 
trans-Atlantic picture or a decline in 
TWA's operations to comparative com- 
mercial impotence. 

The two Board members’ unissued 
opinion was based on the prospect that 
PAA would take over AOA’s property, 
assets and business, including its serv- 
ice to 11 countries and its Constella- 
tion, Stratocruiser and DC-4 equip- 
ment. What O’Connell and Adams did 
not anticipate was that President Tru- 
man would overrule the CAB majority 
at the last minute and further extend 
Pan American by certificating it into 
Paris and Rome— two points where 
TWA previously had exclusive U. S.- 
flag rights. 

To compensate for Paris and Rome, 
TWA was certificated to London and, 
temporarily, to Frankfurt, Germany. 
While the PAA-AOA merger became 
effective immediately, that part of the 
order giving newpairs of stops to Pan 
American and TWA will not be ef- 
fective for at least 60 days. 

► Strength Compared— O’Connell and 
Adams sized up Pan American before 



WINNER AND STILL CHAMP 

Last minute White House action reversing 
CAB's disapproval of the PAA-AOA merger 

PAA President Juan S. Trippe with a signal, 
back-stage AVasliington victory, 
and after its acquisition of American 
Overseas. They decided that PAA, 
after the merger, would occupy a posi- 
tion of predominance in U. S. air trans- 
portation which would tend to stifle 
effective American-flag competition 
across the Atlantic. They pointed out 
that even without AOA, Pan American 
flew to 58 of the 72 foreign countries 
served by American flag carriers. TWA, 
the next largest U. S. operator, flew to 
only 16 nations, of which nine were also 
served by PAA. 

Pan American’s route mileage in 
1949 equalled 58 percent of the total 
operated by all American-flag carriers. 
Addition of AOA would increase this 
proportion to 63 percent. 

The merger would boost PAA’s share 
of total U. S. international air traffic 
from 63 to around 72 percent. With 
acquisition of AOA, Pan American 
would also hold 58.2 percent of the net 
capital assets of the American-flag in- 
ternational air transport system. 

► Monopoly Threat— This, O’Connell 
and Adams observed, gives PAA a 
greater degree of control in its field 
than is the case in the most concen- 
trated U.S. manufacturing industries. 
Even in the aluminum industry, they 
pointed out, only 55 percent of the re- 
sources are concentrated in the largest 


company, while in primary steel (an 
object of monopoly investigations) the 
percentage is 28.6 percent. 

“These statistics lead only to one 
conclusion: That Pan American’s ac- 
quisition of AOA would solidify PAA’s 
position of overwhelming domination 
in international air transportation,” 
the Board members declared. "With 
consummation of the merger, any at- 
tempt to preserve a reasonable com- 
petitive balance in our North Atlantic, 
European and middle East air trans- 
port operations would be doomed to 
utter frustration.” 

► Challenge to Public Policy— O’Con- 
nell and Adams warned that public pol- 
icy should not be exposed to the over- 
riding will and opinions of a single 
corporate management. They said they 
could not dismiss lightly allegations 
made against Pan American by oppon- 
ents of the merger. 

These allegations included charges 
that PAA and its officials had acted il- 
legally or counter to public policy by 
fostering unfair and repressive competi- 
tion “or by manifesting private greed 
coupled with an abnormally callous 
disregard for both public convenience 
and public safety.” 

Action of repressive nature, such as 
that charged, is an expectable con- 
comitant of undue aggregations of 
economic power in private enterprise, 
Adams and O’Connell declared. They 
argued that no adequate safeguards 
could be erected against the harmful 
consequences of the proposed increase 
in Pan American's competitive powers 
stemming from the merger. 

► Bigger Subsidy Bill— The two Board 
members said that instead of lessening 
trans-Atlantic subsidies by $9 million 
annually, as claimed by Pan American, 
the merger would lead to increased 
mail payments. Bigness, they observed, 
is often not synonymous with econ- 

"Pan American has shown steadily 
increasing dependence on the govern- 
ment for financial support despite a 
marked improvement in volume and a 
relatively steady traffic density. Objec- 
tive results of PAA’s operations com- 
pared with those of other international 
air carriers leave no alternative to con- 
cluding that its absorption of AOA 
would result in greater demands for 
mail pay than would be the case 
througn continued separate operation 
of the two companies.” 

O’Connell and Adams said AOA’s 
operations had been successful, its cap- 
ital structure was sound and it faced 
no unusual equipment or financial 
problems. They saw no reason to be- 
lieve that American Overseas couldn't 
continue independent operations with 
reasonable prospects of success. 

Although CAB member Harold 
Jones also favored rejection of the mer- 
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Financial Analysis 


How Merger Deal Affects Companies’ Finances 


In addition to fundamental ad- 
justments in the international route 
pattern, American Overseas Airlines' 
acquisition bv Pan American World 
Airways will have a major impact on 
the finances of no less than four 
carriers. Inasmuch as this transac- 
tion will influence the operation of 
competitive airlines, it may be said 
that such companies may also be 
affected. 

Once the last doubts and obstacles 
are removed, major managerial de- 
terminations, long held in abeyance, 
will be in a position to go forward. 

► Controversy Aroused— It must be 
realized that this proposal was first 
launched on Dec. 13. 1948, amidst 
much controversy. Originally it was 
hoped to obtain a quick, favorable 
decision by Sept. 13, 1949. The pro- 
cedural steps were slowed down 
considerably by opposition from 
various quarters. 

After the transaction traversed the 
entire course, beset by unprece- 
dented obstacles and bitterness, the 
same conditions no longer prevail 
today that existed more than a year 
and a half ago. 

• Korean incident may well change 
the role of all international airlines. 

• Mail pay questions for the two 
lines have become more complex. 

• Certain flying equipment of AOA 
is depreciated to a greater degree be- 
cause of the time factor and no 
longer compares as favorably with 
the more advanced type of the same 

• Introduction of key route changes 
as a condition of approval to the sale 
of AOA requires a new re-appraisal 
on the part of Pan American. 

Only when the die is finally cast 
will major managerial decisions be 
possible by companies in the orbit of 
this transaction. The sale may be 
considered completed and final only 
at the point when AOA receives the 
purchase price of $17,450,000 in 
cash for all of its assets from Pan 
American, and not before. 

► Book Loss— American Airlines, 

owning 61.9 percent of AOA’s stock, 
will thus receive more than $10.8 
million in this process. American, 
however, in this event, will suffer a 
book loss of about $1 million in the 
transaction. Of greater consequence 
is the speculation which will be 
placed in motion on the company’s 
fiscal policies. 

As of Dec. 31, 1949. American 
had a net working capital of more 


than $10.6 million. In addition, it 
had provided a special fund of $13 
million toward the purchase of 1 1 
DC-6s for delivery next year. With 
cash now being built up rapidly 
through earnings and depreciation 
throw-off, finances are being bol- 
stered even further. If the cash to be 
realized in the AOA deal is added, 
the company will definitely find it- 
self in command of funds well in 
excess of its normal operating re- 
quirements. Of the original $40 
million 3 percent debenture issue 
outstanding, American has already 
retired $4,050,000, anticipating sink- 
ing fund requirements for the years 
1951, 1952 and 1953. 

► AA Dividend Possible— Under the 
indenture relating to the outstanding 
debentures, American may not pay 
cash dividends on the common stock 
or purchase any of its preferred stock, 
except to the extent its earned sur- 
plus exceeds $10,640,742. The com- 
pany is believed to have passed this 
point by this time. Accordingly, 
with the presence of normal earn- 
ings. a cash dividend on the common 
stock this year would appear to be 

Of greater significance, the AOA 
cash may find application in the 
retirement of additional debentures, 
along with the initial purchase of 
some of the 400,000 shares of $100 
par value of preferred stock outstand- 
ing. now selling at a substantial 
market discount. 

American Export Lines. Inc., 
which established American Over- 
seas Airlines (as American Export 
Airlines) on April 7. 1937. will not 
fare badlv in the AOA sale. Follow- 
ing its forced sale of its maioritv 
interest, bv CAB order in 1945. 
American Export, through a whollv- 
owned subsidiary, now owns 3 5 5,708 
shares or 20.3 percent of AOA’s out- 
standing shares. 

American Export carries its AOA 
investment at a book value of S2.- 
602.496. With its sale it should 
realize a book profit of some $944,- 
000. or about 36 percent over its 
book value. Further, after liquidating 
a bank loan of $2,108,496. secured 
bv the AOA stock. American Export 
should add about $1,438,000 in cash, 
before tax provisions, to its corporate 

Pan American has special arrange- 
ments in its financial affairs to han- 
dle this acquisition. Toward this 
end. the company on Sept. 20, 1949 


entered into a new bank loan agree- 
ment permitting it to increase its 
borrowings from $40 million to $59 
million. The additional credit of 
$19 million is related completely to 
the acquisition of AOA. Of this 
amount, $10 million was borrowed 
on March 31, 1950, and reinvested 
in short term U. S. government 
securities, pending the outcome of 
the deal. The remaining $9 million 
may be borrowed on or before Sept. 
30, 1950, or a date ten days after 
the acquisition of the assets of AOA, 
whichever occurs first. It is signifi- 
cant, that a condition in this agree- 
ment specifies that if the assets of 
AOA are not acquired by Sept. 30, 
1950, such $9 million cannot be 
borrowed and the $10 billion bor- 
rowed on March 31, 1950 must be 
repaid immediately. 

► Can Help PanAm-It has also been 
revealed that in finally putting its 
stamp of approval on the transaction 
following Presidential direction, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board stated that 
this acquistion will not impair the 
financial ability of Pan American. 

This acquisition can do much to 
alleviate Pan American’s need for 
additional flying equipment. On its 
Atlantic division, it was last reported 
as flying 9 Stratocruisers, 14 Con- 
stellations and 47 DC-4s. AOA could 
supply 8 Stratocruisers, 7 Constella- 
tions and 6 DC-4s. In this acquisi- 
tion, Pan American would have an 
indicated paper profit of some $4 
million on the AOA Stratocruisers 
as they would be acquired at a price 
estimated at $500,000 below current 
replacement costs per plane. The 7 
Constellations, while of the old type, 
would also come at a depreciated 
book price and represent an impor- 
tant assist in Pan American’s airlift 
requirements. 

Of course, AOA itself, as a cor- 
porate entity, is confronted with 
many liquidating adjustments. 
Among other things, AOA’s claim 
for additional mail pay for past pe- 
riods exists and would be assumed 
by Pan American. Then there is the 
intricate question of absorbing the 
various employes of the company. 

There is little doubt but that the 
AOA-Pan American case has caused 
more repercussions and will have 
left its permanent imprint on the 
finances of more major carriers than 
anv other previous proceeding in 
CAB history. 

— Selig Altsclnil 
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WORKING ON THE RAILROADS 

Henry, vice president. Assn, of American 
Railroads; Adm. Land; Moderator Theodore 
Granik; Chester C. Thompson, president, 
American Waterways Operators; and Walter 
S. Belson, director of public relations, Amer- 
ican Trucking Assn. Outnumbered tbree-to- 
onc, the lone railroad representative fought 
n vigorous rear-guard action. 

eign flag lines has been stronger than 
anticipated. 

Ryan said acquisition of AOA would 
make a relatively minor change in 
PAA’s size and position in the airline 
system. He declared that PAA domi- 
nance must have existed before the 
merger if it exists at all. 

► No Stifling Expected— TWA will not 
be stifled by Pan American, Ryan con- 
tinued. He said TWA already flies 40 
percent or more of the passenger traf- 
fic on U. S. trans-Atlantic routes and 
is the dominant carrier in the area. 

Elimination of AOA would further 
strengthen TWA's position, Ryan de- 
clared. He described TWA as a “for- 
midable” air carrier, not a weak and 
fragile competitor. 

Honolulu Lights 

The "mystery haze” that covered a 
vast area of the Pacific in June helped 
convince the Hawaii Aeronautics Com- 


GREATER CRUISING RANGE and SPEED 
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Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, president of 
the Air Transport Assn., recently teamed up 
with leaders in other forms of transportation 
for a television discussion of the subject: 
“All the Railroads Want Is a Fair Deal.” 
Appearing on the National Broadcasting 

program were, left to right, Robert S. 

ger, he did so for different reasons. He 
said there was no proof that Pan Amer- 
ican would dominate TWA if the deal 
were approved. And, he declared, there 
was no showing that PAA’s motive is 
to create a monopoly. But, Jones con- 
cluded, facts do not warrant reshuffling 
North Atlantic routes at this time. 

► Ryan, Lee Dissent— Both CAB Vice 
Chairman Oswald Ryan and member 
Josh Lee said economies would result 
from the merger— even though they 
might not be as much as the $9 mil- 
lion annually estimated by PAA. Ryan 
said the taxpayer was the forgotten 
man in the majority opinion. Tire 
merger, Ryan contended, would not 
kill trans-Atlantic competition, but only 
its uneconomical aspects. 

The vice chairman noted that condi- 
tions under which American Overseas 
was certificated in 1945 have changed 
radically. The carrier cannot serve its 
points in Russia, Poland or eastern 
Germany. And competition from for- 
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mission that it should spend 5125,000 
to install high intensity lights at Hon- 
olulu Airport. Earlier the commission 
had planned to use the money to con- 
vert surplus military barracks into 

Plans Pushed for 
Japanese Home Line 

Plans for organizing and operating a 
domestic Japanese airline under the 
control of foreign carriers are being 
pushed following approval of the project 
by General MacArthur’s Allied Head- 
quarters. 

Domestic Japanese airline services 
were discontinued by order of occupa- 
tion authorities in 1945. But the rugged 
nature of the Japanese islands, com- 
bined with inadequate railroad and high- 
way connections, has made commercial 
air links necessary. 

Gen. MacArthur said participation in 
the new Japanese operation would be 
limited to international airlines flying 
into Japan prior to Jan. 1, 1950. These 
carriers include: Northwest Airlines, Pan 
American Airways, Transocean Air 
Lines, Qantas Empire Airways (Aus- 
tralia), British Overseas Airways Corp., 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Philippine 
Air Lines and Civil Air Transport 
(China). 

ICorea Airlift 

Ten percent of airlines’ 
4-engine equipment is 
already mobilized. 

U. S. scheduled and nonscheduled 
airlines have already mobilized more 
than 10 percent of their four-engine 
equipment to meet military transport 
needs in the Pacific. 

This first 10 percent, airline officials 
report, caused few major curtailments 
in commercial service. But any addi- 
tional demands for equipment bv the 
military are likely to prove painful to 
the industry. 

Combined four-engine fleet of U. S. 
domestic and international airlines num- 
bered 519 at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. These included 272 DC-4s, 113 
DC-6s, 86 Constellations, 42 Strato- 
cruisers and 6 Boeing Stratoliners. 

► 65 Planes Fumishcd-By the first of 
last week about 65 commercial trans- 
ports were either in the Pacific airlift 
or undergoing modifications to ready 
them for such operations. The certifi- 
cated airlines accounted for about 46 of 
these planes. 

Of the first 33 transports chartered by 
the military. Pan American Airways 
supplied 10, United Air Lines 2, Flying 
Tiger Line 3. Northwest Airlines 2. Sea- 
board & Western Airlines 6, Trans- 
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ocean Air Lines 6 and Overseas Na- 
tional Airways 4. Most of the planes 
were DC-4s. 

Additional planes were slated to come 
from American, American Overseas, 
Branilf, Capital, Delta, Eastern, Na- 
tional, Northwest, Panagra, TWA, 
United and Western. 

The Air Transport Assn, is serving as 
Coordinator in making the airlines’ 
chartered equipment available to the 
military. 

► Pilots Recalled— Pan American, which 
has a pair of Stratocruisers in the air- 
lift in addition to eight DC-4s, recalled 
144 furloughed pilots to active status. 
Operation of each ship on the West 
Coast-Japan run requires about four 
crews consisting of captain, copilot and 
navigator. 

Seven certificated airlines, acting as 
subcontractors, arc furnishing planes 
and crews to Pan American. The car- 
riers, and equipment provided, are: 
American, 7 DC-4s; American Overseas, 
1 Stratocruiser; Capital, 2 DC-4s; East- 
ern, 4 DC-4s; National. 1 DC-4: 
Panagra, 1 DC-4; and Western, 1 DC-4. 

Northwest has called back 70 crew 
members, including 50 pilots and 20 
navigators, from the furlough list. NWA 
has chartered two DC-4s to the military, 
and a third is to be made available. 

In addition. Northwest has subcon- 
tracting arrangements whereby TWA 
will provide four aircraft, Branilf 1 and 
Delta 1. NWA crews will be used in 
some of the subcontracted planes. 

► Cargo Planes Needed— Freight and 
combination passenger-cargo planes 
have been the biggest source of emer- 
gency airlift. Capital Airlines, for 
instance, contributed two of its four 
cargo C-54s and set to work immedi- 
ately to convert them for the long-range, 
overseas operation. Company officials 
hoped to increase utilization of their 
remaining airfreighters so that com- 
mercial shipments would not be 
affected. 

Commercial aircraft already chartered 
to the military represent a theoretical 
peak for the present. Maj. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, Military Air Trans- 
port Service commander, said recently 
that only 25 percent of the airlines’ 
four-engine planes are capable of carry- 
ing cargo efficiently, and that only 10 
percent were able to satisfy military 
range and performance needs — 2500 
miles nonstop. 

Industry observers believe, however, 
that if the need arises the 10 percent 
ceiling will be broken quickly. 

► Foreign Threat— Meanwhile, equip- 
ment contributions of U. S. flag carriers 
to the Pacific airlift opened the possi- 
bility that foreign operators may be 
able to take away more business from 
American lines. 

Sen. James P. Kem told Aviation 
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Week that foreign countries which ac- 
quired new long-range transports with 
the aid of American ECA funds should 
be willing to help us in the Pacific air- 
lift. 

He said this would be a comparatively 
easy way for North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries to give material support to the 
United Nations action in Korea. "It 
would be grossly unfair for other na- 
tions to use their American-financed 
equipment to drain away the business 
of U. S. carriers whose planes are di- 
verted to the Pacific,” Kem declared. 

Center-Line T est 

CAA weighs installation 
of the ALPA-supported 
approach light system. 

A pilot-endorsed, center-line, high- 
intensity approach light system featur- 
ing super-bright, condenser discharge 
flashers may be tested by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The system incorporates the revised 
configuration proposed by the Air Line 
Pilots Assn, two months ago as the 
military-civil standard for -the United 
States (Aviation Week June 19, p- 47). 
CAA’s present high-intensity lighting 
program contemplates installation of 
the dual-row, funnel-shaped slope line 
configuration and the left-hand, single- 
row configuration but makes no provi- 
sion for using the center-row. 

► Cost Problem— ALPA opposes both 
the left-hand and dual-row slope line 
configurations of high-intensity ap- 
proach lights. The union wanted at 
least five airports equipped with its 
center-line system. But it was indi- 
cated that such a program would cost 
up to $1 million. 

Under the present plan, CAA has 
agreed to make surveys to ascertain the 
cost of installing a center-line system 
with condenser discharge lights and a 
crossbar 1000 ft. out from the runway 
end. Site selected would probably be 
along the Eastern seaboard. 

Newark Airport already has a set of 
Sylvania condenser discharge lights in 
a left-hand row arrangement. These 
lights, or possibly Westinghouse units 
that have been used at Areata, Calif., 
and Cleveland, could be used for the 
new center-row experiment. 

► Strobcacon System— The Sylvania con- 
denser discharge lights at Newark were 
originally installed in 1946 and are 
known as the Strobeacon system. Heart 
of the Strobeacon is its high-intensity 
electronic flash tube employing xenon 
gas to obtain a quality of artificial 
light approaching sunlight. 

Light flash generated by the Stro- 
beacon tube measures over 200 million 
peak lumens. Its duration is less than a 
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thousandth of a second. Both the in- 
tensity of the light and duration of the 
flash are designed to give maximum 
penetration of overcast without blind- 

l ' l, i he split-second bursts of light from 
the Strobeacon resemble flashes of 
lightning pointing toward the runway. 
► Other Lights Needed— ALPA says 
the condenser discharge lights alone 
are not adequate as approach lights. 
The units show the direction and track 
to the runway. But the union says they 
are deficient in depth perception and 
should be used in conjunction with 
steady-burning linear light bars. 

As originally installed at Newark, 
the Strobeacon unit consisted of a 
7-ft.-long steel box housing four steady- 
burning horizontal neon tubes 6 ft. 
long, with the flasher in the center. 
The units could be operated with red 
neon alone, flashing light alone, or 
combinations of both. 

ALPA's system would dispense with 
the neon bars. The flash unit would be 
mounted separately in front of each 
standard 14-ft. slope line bar fixture 
containing 10 scaled-beam, 400-watt 

T^he Westinghouse flash unit, em- 
ploying a krypton-filled quartz tube, 
was designed to be separate from steady- 
burning blaze units. A polished para- 
bolic reflector concentrates output of 
the Westinghouse krypton lamp into a 
beam of 33 billion candlepower at 
maximum brightness. 

CAB Finding Favors 
Hughes in TWA Case 

Howard Hughes’ action in expanding 
his control of TWA early in 1947 was 
in the public interest arid saved the 
carrier from "utter financial failure in 
the darkest hour of its history,” accord- 
ing to Civil Aeronautics Board examiner 
Edward T. Stodola. 

The examiner's findings were made 
as a result of CAB's investigation into 
transactions whereby Hughes Tool Co.’s 
stock interest in TWA was boosted 
from 45 percent to 73 percent. The 45 
percent control was approved by the 
Board in 1944. 

►SI0 Million in Notes— Hughes Tool 
Co.’s purchase of $10 million of TWA’s 
convertible notes came at a time when 
the carrier had suffered severe operating 
losses and was unable to raise additional 
equity capital. Stodola observed, how- 
ever, that Hughes officials erred in not 
coming to terms with TWA’s manage- 
ment (then headed by Jack Frye) for 
the purpose of promoting a substantial 
measure of equity financing. Failure to 
do this when the market was good right 
after the war resulted in excessive 
amount of debt financing later, the 
examiner declared. 


CAB public counsel had requested 
Stodola to recommend to the Board 
that this proceeding be used as a case 
history to show the need for CAB con- 
trol over the airlines' capital financing. 
The examiner said he too is convinced 
of the urgent need for public control of 
airline security issues to assure sounder 
financing. But he noted that public 
counsel’s procedure would be unfair to 
TWA since other carriers suffered al- 
most as severe financial disabilities dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

Under the circumstances, Stodola de- 
clared, CAB ought to use the experience 
of the entire industry in support of its 
recommendations to Congress for con- 
trol over airline security issues and 
capital structures. The Board has been 
seeking this power, through amend- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
since 1942. 

Mexico Turns Down 
EAL Route Permit 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Mexico City— Mexico has again re- 
jected a United States proposal which 
would have permitted Eastern Air Lines 
to activate its long-dormant route from 
New Orleans to Mexico City. 

The U. S. suggested tliat Mexico 
grant the route permit to EAL in return 
for an Aerovias guest traffic stop at 
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industrial control and recording 
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Miami en route to Madrid. Aerovias 
Guest— 100 percent Mexican-owned— 
can now malce gas stops at Miami but 
may not pick up passengers there. 

Eastern was granted the Mexico City 
route in the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
Latin American case decision more 
than four years ago. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, EAL president, has said repeat- 
edly that he is ready to spend a half 
million dollars just to promote the 
route. Eastern already has a large build- 
ing in Mexico City in anticipation of 
acquiring operating rights. 

Mexico has two reasons for refusing 
to grant Eastern permission to activate 
its New Orleans-Mexico City route: 
First, no 100 percent Mexican line is 
considered ready to fly the link; and 
Mexico wants to get in on the ground 
floor when the route is opened. Sec- 
ondly, Pan American Airways and Amer- 
ican Airlines, which already fly into 
Mexico, have considerable influence 
with Mexican officials, and these carriers 
would be the ones to lose most by 
EAL’s competition. 

Mexico originated the most recent 
negotiations with its request for ad- 
ditional rights for Aerovias Guest. 
When the U. S. countered this request 
by seeking a permit for EAL, Mexican 
officials mulled the deal over for six 
months and rejected it. No further ac- 
tion is planned for the present. 

Net result will be increased bad feel- 
ing between aviation officials in the 
two countries. Mexico has long con- 
tended that she gives the U.S. operating 
rights on eight routes for every one she 
gets in return; and that it was only 
reasonable that Aerovias Guest receive 
its permit with no strings attached. 

Terminal Facilities 
For Nonskeds 

Teterboro Airport, which enjoyed a 
resurgence in popularity by welcoming 
nonskeds, took another step recently to 
make its irregular customers feel at 
home. Walter E. Lapp, president of 
Teterboro Air Travel, a nonsked ticket 
agency, opened a new terminal building 
catering exclusively to the approxi- 
mately 20 nonskeds operating out of 
the field. 

The new single-story structure in- 
cludes a flight operations office, a pas- 
senger waiting room (capacity over 100), 
snack bar and rest rooms. Adjoining is 
a plane ramp with a capacity of about 
six C-46s. Parking on the ramp is free 
for the first twelve hours. 

A half dozen irregulars are already 
using the terminal to centralize their 
passenger handling, weighing, and 
making up of manifests. Lapp’s limou- 
sine service, operating from tne building 

E rovides the carriers with a ready means 
)r transporting passengers. 
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Airline Navigators 
Seek ICAO Voice 

Airline navigators from all countries 
have banded together to obtain repre- 
sentation in the workings of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
The new group, called the International 
Airline Navigators Council, will propose 
that ICAO set up uniform standards for 
licensing and employment of airline 
navigators. 

IANC plans to concentrate on tech- 
nical problems of the profession and 
leave labor and political issues to already 
established craft unions. But it is going 
to be difficult for IANC to divorce it- 
self entirely from highly controversial 
issues. For instance, it opposes the 
move by some airlines to eliminate 
navigators and hand this job over to 
the pilot. IANC believes this is a 
"technical” matter directly bearing on 
safety. Local navigators unions and 
the airlines may be inclined to consider 
this point a labor issue. 

The new organization just recently 
concluded its first convention in New 
York City. Elected as chairman was 
John D. Nicholas, of TWA, also an 
executive committee member of the 
Air Line Navigators Assn., Local 520, 
TWU-CIO; vice chairman is Henri 
Almin, Air France; and acting treasurer 
is Francis A. Harland of TWA. 

The group plans to hold its second 
meeting next year in Paris. 

Nonsked Agencies 
Set Business Code 

Nonscheduled airline ticket agencies 
have launched a drive to eliminate their 
own unethical business practices and to 
help the irregular carriers with which 
they deal. 

A group of New York City travel 
agents agreed to avoid cutthroat tactics 
in making ticket sales. They also made 
a financial contribution toward the war 
chest being raised by nonscheduled air- 
lines fighting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s stiffened economic regulations. 

Better Business Bureaus have kept 
the nonscheduled carriers and their 
ticket agents under fire for misrepresent- 
ing their rates and services. 


SHORTLINES 


► Air Express— Domestic shipments dur- 
ing May rose 27 percent over the same 
month last year, and gross revenue 
jumped nearly 31 percent. 

► Arctic-Pacific, Inc.-CAB has ordered 
the Seattle nonsked to cease and desist 
from leading the public to believe it 
offers regular air service between any 
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two points. The company was barred 
from operating more than eight round- 
trips between any pair of points during 
any four-week period, or between any 
two points in the same direction on the 
same day of two or more successive 

► Associated Aviation Underwriters— 
Has arranged to have stamp vending 
machines placed beside each of its air- 
line trip insurance machines, which dis- 
pense $5000 policies for 25 cents. 

► Braniff— President Truman has created 
an emergency fact-finding board to in- 
vestigate a labor dispute between Braniff 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, which represents 
about 1200 of the airline's ground per- 
sonnel. The union had threatened to 
strike all Braniff stations in the South- 
west because of failure to reach agree- 
ment on a contract. Presidential action 
prevents a walkout for 60 days. 

► BOAC— Has reached an agreement 
with South African Airways on services 
to be operated in partnership between 
London and Johannesburg when both 
carriers introduce new type planes on 
the run later this year. BOAC will make 
three roundtrips weekly with Handley 
Page Hermes transports via Tripoli and 
Leopoldville; and SAA, using Model 
749 Constellations instead of DC-4s, 
will make three trips weekly via Nairobi, 
Khartoum and Rome. SAA has taken 
delivery of the third in a fleet of four 
Connies. 

► Capital— Earned $214, 66S net profit 
in May against $173,816 in the same 
month last year. . . . June cargo traffic 
totaling 1,010,073 ton miles set a new' 
company record. Cargo revenue in first- 
half 1950 was up nearly 31 percent 
over last year. . . . Capital’s air coach 
services accounted for 16.6 percent of 
systemwide passenger revenues, 22.3 
percent of express revenues and 6.7 per- 
cent of freight revenues from Nov. 4, 
1948, to Apr. 30, 1950. 

► Colonial— June passenger business to 
Bermuda was up 143 percent over the 
same month last year. 

► Continental— Revised figures give the 
carrier a $54,866 profit to r 1949 com- 
pared with $147,003 profit in 1948. 
Prior to a recent upward revision in mail 
pay rates, CAL had shown a $229,000 
net loss in 1949 (Aviation Week June 
19). 

► National— During the fiscal year ended 
June 30 flew 48 percent more passenger 
miles than in tne previous fiscal year. 
June traffic was up 35.6 percent over 
last year. 


► Overseas National Airways— Has re- 
ceived a temporary exemption from 
CAB authorizing a maximum of seven 
roundtrip flights this summer between 
the United States and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under contract with the Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Churches. 
Prior requests by ONA for trans-Atlantic 
group charter flight authorizations had 
been rejected by CAB, but the carrier 
recentlv demonstrated to CAA that it 
is capable of complying with all require- 

► Panagra— Has cut rates for DC-6 
sleeper berths more than 50 percent. 

► Pan American— Traffic between Seattle 
and Alaska during first-half 1950 set an 
all-time record. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 



UNUSED AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD OUTLET CO. 


FOR SALE 

00,000 Government acquisition 
ipure parts for J. G.^100 Class 


FOR SALE 

200 AMPS GENERATORS 

Eclipse P/N 1193-5 
CAA Overhauled - Perfect Condition 


SCHOOLS 


id VETERANS APPROVED 


f. HUNTINGTON ST., PHILA., Pi 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


nhop facilities, parts Inventory. All 
1 f a vifra b 1^°^ afc^ p r o v'l ■ to rfa^ Untie 


LUXURY SAFETY 

AIR FRANCE 

French National Airline, 683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
CATALINA — PBY-5A 
CAA CERTIFICATED — READY FOR OPERATIONS 

One with 1491 SM 1092 aince conversion 335 SO 
R1930-92 zero time SO. 335 SM 
Converted By 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


FOR SALE 

PBY-5A Catalina 

AMPHIBIOUS FLYING BOAT 




TWIN-ENGINE C-18-S BEECHCRAFT 
7 PASSENGER EXECUTIVE PLANE 


PRICE ONLY $ 





N P&W BEECHCRAFT NC 57198 

SSiS Tff&'UTbnjrMf. 


AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

FLIGHT & NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC P 


RATE GENERATORS 
SYNCHROS 

ALNICO FIELD MOTORS 


BLOWER ASSEMBLIES 


WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 


REWARD 

A TOTAL OF 10% OF 
APPRAISED 
SALVAGE VALUE 


ARMAMENT ITEMS 
A-26 & B 25 SPARES 
ELECTRIC & HARDWARE ITEMS 
FUEL— OIL— HYD. SYSTEMS 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 


WHAT'S NEW 


SPECIAL DISPATCH FROM DE HA VI LLAND-S trictly Personal’s exclusive news 
service brings this bulletin from the latest de Havilland Gazette (Britain): 

(1) De Havilland has no helicopter because “we’ve got enough people going around in 
small circles already." 

(2) A paper by an installation engineer says: "The shape of the engine mounting rubbers 
was Erst worked out very carefully by technical methods, and then it was designed according 
to what would be reasonable.” 

THE THIEF’LL GO UP FOR A STRETCH-Next to the flying saucers, the publicity 
ideas of Tucson Airport Manager Bob Schmidt are probably the most spectacular products 
of the Southwest these days, says AvtATtON Week’s own Hopalong Charlie Adatns, just 
back a few weeks from the West. 

One of the biggest men in aviation (6 ft. 2 in. and 24S lbs. minus his cowboy boots), 
Schmidt believes Emily that even if you have a better mousetrap (or airport) you can 
still lose your shirt waiting for the public to find out about it so’s they can beat a flight 
path to your door. 

Schmidt's current promotion is rubber dollars— about 1500 of which have been dis- 
tributed since last fall— and picture postcards with an earthy touch (which we reprinted 
in this column recently). 

Schmidt's high velocity dollars got some unexpected circulation last fall when Bob was 
attending the annual convention of the NASAO in Old New Orleans. While visiting the 
French quarter he found himself at the Absinthe Bar with some CAA airport officials. 
Came time to pay and Schmidt inadvertently pulled out a wad of his funny-money along 
with a few pieces of legal tender. Shortly thereafter some character bumped him, dipped 
a quick hand into Schmidt’s pocket and scuttled out with some $35 in bouncing bucks. 

THIS PLANE IS SIMPLY DIVAN-We have before us a "technical description” of a 
new Italian transport, the Acr. Macchi B-320, written and submitted to us by an Italian 
writer. We pass along a summary for you technical readers: 

The MB 320 is a low-wing 2-motor monoplane with 3-wheel retractable under- 
carriage, for 6 people, including the pilot, equipped with Continental E-185 

The pilot’s cabin has double command, but the steering wheel at the right is 
easily demountable. . . . Construction is wooden. . . . The wing flaps are the 
bent tongue type, permitting systematically satisfactory flapping in take-off and in 
efficient braking. 

The fuselage, shell structure, is sub-divided into four sections: a front metallic 
demountable section, a central trunk constructed in one piece with the wing, a 

Access to the cabin is by meins of two ample doors, on the left side. The front 
door gives access to the pilot's cockpit and the front divan, the back door to the 
back divan and the luggage space. . . . The En is constructed in one piece with 
the fuselage and the rudder is equipped with correction fins. . . . The front 
wheel is oricntable and con turn at 360 degrees. Hie front part retracts toward 
the bow of the plane with a forward movement. The back section folds up to 

corringc is hydraulically controlled, is very quick, and guaranteed also in case 

Utilization of the plane: The 2 passenger divans arc fixed with four bolts, 
demountable with the maximum speed. Equipped for medical service it can trans- 
port 3 wounded, 2 in stretchers and one in armchair plus a nurse. 

FROG CALLERS FROM OSHKOSH— Otir rural correspondent, Bert Reichert, of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., flashes us that Kenneth Searland and other Wisconsin Central personnel 
are getting pretty adept at frog calling. Ken is WCA station manager at Oshkosh, and he 
has been on the sending end of Operation Leapfrog for some time now. The country 
’round about Oshkosh is swell for frogs. So laboratories that use fresh frogs for their medical 
research send for the local product. WCA finds itself exporting lots of frogs, in specially 
built frog boxes packed with damp moss. Bert says one WCA employe once opened up a 
box on a flight just to see what the passengers were up to and he and a fellow crewman 
spent the rest of the trip scrambling around a dark wing section of the ship trying to 
round up about 50 lively DP's. 

IT’S PART OF THE FAMILY PLAN-The Delta Digest says it must have been a base- 
ball fan who called Chicago reservations, got all the answers to the usual questions about 
service, and then asked "Don’t you have a Ladies’ Day?" 

-R.H.W. 


What Others Say 

FORTUNE MAGAZINE (July) 
traces the development of Slick Air- 
ways and, in passing, comments on the 
growth of air cargo following the war. 
In essence, Fortune says Slick is racing 
against time— trying to build up its 
freight revenues before its overhaul and 
maintenance revenues drop so far as 
to make the losses ruinous. Concludes 
the magazine: "Whether (Earl Slick) 
is smart enough— and lucky enough— to 
push his company into a commanding 
position in a great new industry is a 
question that still trembles in the bal- 

a "cONSUMER REPORTS (June) an- 
alyzes air coach economics from the 
public’s standpoint, and draws a bead 
on some of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's arguments that air coach is 
still an experiment to be handled 
gingerly. 

The magazine bases its case princi- 
pally on the Los Angeles-San Francisco 
operation and the report of the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission 
which investigated the LA/SF service. 
Consumer Reports lists the major rea- 
sons given by CAB officials for hedging 
on air coach. Of some of these it says: 

Success of the California 340-mi. 
intrastate service “disposes of this argu- 
ment” that coach can be successful 
only over long-haul routes. 

The California service shows high 
profit rates at 3 cents a mile "without 
any mail contracts at all” while CAB 
claims “if fare levels are permitted to 
come down, . . . the need for airmail 
subsidies may go up.” 

“The very terms and conditions set 
by the CAB serve to undermine the 
validity of the experiment. To put it 
plainly, the dice are loaded against the 
success of 4-cent fares.” 

The magazine also examines the sub- 
sidy question: "the mail subsidy issue 
is far less important than airline 
critics suggest. Subsidy estimates are 
inflated by assuming that the airlines 
are under some obligation to carry mail 
at cost, rather than at the rate users of 
airmail are willing to pay. . . . Actually, 
it could be argued that the alleged ‘sub- 
sidy’ is chiefly a bookkeeping transac- 
tion; the government in 1949 collected 
around $58,000,000 in excise taxes from 
domestic air travelers, plus a 14 cent-a- 
gallon tax on aviation gasoline. . . . 
The simple fact is that for more than 
a century American policy has been to 
encourage the expansion of all forms of 
transportation, and air travel is benefit- 
ing from this nolicv today just as the 
railroads benefited in times gone by.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Can We Help You? 

Do you think Aviation Week could help you more 
in your work than it does already? How can we improve 
this weekly business and technical intelligence service for 

We are making improvements right along. Our added 
coverage of Equipment, for example. If you like them, 
fine. If not, tell us. But first, there are some popular 
misconceptions about magazines being omnipotent or 
psychic or something. We wish writing and editing 
were as easy as that. But it isn’t. 

For instance, sometimes we get complaints for failing 
to list an item in our well-read calendar. 

We have had complaints from principals in the news, 
or in controversies. They claim that because we merely 
reported this side or that side, or even both sides, that 
we were taking sides. Our job is to report developments, 
not to imply any opinions except on this editorial page. 

Or maybe someone tells us, as they tell most publi- 
cations, that we don’t have the whole story. Well, we 
always try to get the whole story. 

And there are companies who berate us for not hav- 
ing run a big story on the newest product they are 
readying for the market and we ask them if they let 
us know about it and maybe it develops that they have 
failed to tell anyone outside the plant yet. 

We've had wails, too, that we didn’t print anything 
at all about an event or product and we finally learn after 
some close questioning that the complaining party just 
didn’t happen to see the particular issue that ran the 

Here are a few tips; you can think of more: 

If you're connected with an event and want to be sure 
it’s publicized, tell us about it, soon as possible. 

If you want us to be sure to know your special side 
of a matter, or your story, tell us. Don’t wait. 

If you think you’ve been wronged, write us. We try. 
to assure fair play by offering space in our Letters 
columns. 

If you want us to know about your new product, alert 
us as much in advance as possible, so we can decide 
if we should reserve space for a story on the date you 
select for official release. 

If you are an alert and savvy public relations man and 
•you believe you have a legitimate reason for asking us 
to defer publication of a story, have enough confidence 
in us to explain the situation. No reporter or editor of 
integrity will violate an "off the record” talk under those 
circumstances. Many a publicist could have prevented 
damaging stories from appearing if he had taken a few 

• influential editors into his confidence and explained 
'how much— that would never appear on the surface— 

• was really at stake. 

These are a few tips on how you as important aviation 
business men can help us help you. 

Now, as readers, if you want more of one kind of 
information and less of something else, tell us and we’ll 
either set the wheels moving to change things, or tell 
you why we can’t. 


More Comment on Pullman 

More letters from airline leaders, reprinted below, 
have been received since last week’s issue went to press. 
All comment on an editorial here concerning a con- 
troversial ad for the Pullman Co. 


Thank you for your thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of. 
your editorial which, of course, is quite a good one. The railroads 
have reached a rather low level of morality in their advertisingr 
C. R. Smith, President 
American Airlines, Inc. 
New . York, N_ Y. 


Thanks for sending me a copy of your editorial of-func 26, which 
/ had already seen and read with interest. — 

everyone agrees with you that the Pullman ad was not up to high 
ethical standards. Also, I think a number of people, including me, 
felt that your own editorial was excellent for the first two-thirds 
of the first column, but alter that (when you started bringing in 
Young &• Rubicam and their other clients) we thought you got 
back to fighting fire with fire. 

Maybe, sometimes one has to — as I recently did it in a talk in 
Los Angeles. J don't like it and probably you dont' either I 

R. S. Damon, President 
Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Your very thoughtful note to Slim Carmichael with the enclosed 
editorial concerning "Pullman’s Vicious Ad,” was sent to my 
office as Slim had left for a month’s vacation with his family— 
incidentally, the first one in three years! 

I know that if he were here, he would write you as I am doing 
now and tell you we think it is outstanding in every respect. 
Your editorial policy has been one of the very fine things in our 

We need someone with fearlessness who doesn’t hesitate to step 
out of line sometimes to say what must be said despite any effect 



of Public Relations 
Capital Airlines 
Washington, D. C. 


kind of writing that does 


Amos Culbei 
Northwest Ail 
St. Paul, Mini 


much to help us 

XT, Vice President 
rlines, Inc. 


t-Sales 


Tide magazine in its fuly 14 issue devoted about two 
columns to a story about Aviation Week's editorial. It 
also reproduced the controversial Pullman ad. It 
reported: 

“Y & R (Young & Rubicam) spokesmen denied the 
Pullman ad was aimed particularly at air travel, and 
stated that Pullman had been running a series stressing 
‘safety dependability and comfort' for about four years 
and will continue to emphasize the same theme.” 

On June 9 before the editorial appeared in the issue 
of June 26, Aviation Week telegraphed the advertising 
agency our opinion of the ad in question and offered an 
opportunity for comment. An agency spokesman tele- 
phoned us later and said Pullman had been preaching 
safety for some time and the ad in question was merely 
part of that campaign. 

-ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Production and Performance! 


Precision Is the Keynote — in 


The word precision perfectly characterizes practically 
every piece of fuel metering equipment manufactured 
by the Bendix Products Division. It starts with the 
business-like efficiency in which the many planning 
and manufacturing operations are carried out, but, 
this precision is most apparent in the performance of 
the finished product. The Bendix JP-A3 fuel supply 

BENDIX ■ SmsiV- 


pump is typical: compact, light in weight, it nevertheless 
delivers up to 900 gallons of fuel (gasoline included) 
per hour, per unit. Its advantages include a variable 
pump output, an ability to work under high pressures 
(up to 1300 lbs. psi) and yet it needs no lubrication. 
Whatever your requirements, be sure to get precisely 
what you want from Bendix Products Division. 


SOUTH BEND 
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■fjjote 1?ros. serves on 
/Lericas leading aircraft 

America's aircraft is today writing history in the skies. 
Mighty air liners carry impatient travelers to every corner 
of the globe. Swift bombers reach our far-flung outposts in a 
matter of hours. Jet-propelled interceptors attain speeds 
that are military secrets. Helicopters permit rapid ship to 
shore marine landings and aid in important missions of 
rescue and liaison. 

The gears in the mighty engines that power these craft 
must be miracles of perfection. The actuators and power 
units must combine rugged strength with lightweight — 
must perform complex operations often in a confined space 
envelope. Foote Bros, manufactures gears, actuators, and 
power units used on many of the nation’s leading aircraft 
— for the Air Force, for the Navy, for commercial air lines. 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVW, 4545 South Western Blvd. • Chicago 9, Illinois 
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